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THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  7,  1995 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Crime, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:42  a.m.,  in  room 
2154,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Bill  McCollum  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Bill  McCollum,  Howard  Coble,  Fred 
Heineman,  Ed  Bryant  of  Tennessee,  Steve  Chabot,  Bob  Barr, 
Charles  E.  Schumer,  and  Robert  C.  Scott. 

Also  present:  Paul  J.  McNulty,  chief  counsel;  Glenn  R.  Schmitt, 
counsel;  Daniel  J.  Bryant,  assistant  counsel;  Aerin  D.  Dimkle,  re- 
search assistant;  Audray  L.  Clement,  secretary;  and  Tom  Diaz,  mi- 
nority counsel. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  McCOLLUM 

Mr.  McCollum.  If  I  could  I'd  like  to  call  this  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  hearing  to  order  this  morning.  We  have  a  very  important 
topic  to  discuss.  Some  of  our  members  are  in  a  conference  on  the 
Republican  side  on  a  caucus  on  the  Democratic  side.  We  even 
called  the  meetings  of  our  groups  different  names.  I  can't  under- 
stand that  tradition  totally,  but  that's  the  way  it  is.  But  we  do  have 
a  number  of  us  present  and  we  want  to  thank  the  witnesses  for 
coming. 

Today  we  examine  the  community  policing  initiative,  better 
known  as  the  COPS  [Community  Oriented  Policing  Services]  pro- 
gram which  was  established  in  last  year's  controversial  crime  bill. 
The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  COPS  program  is  to  put  100,000 
more  police  on  the  streets.  This  was  of  course  one  of  President 
Clinton's  major  campaign  promises.  By  all  accounts  the  President 
appears  to  be  well  on  his  way  toward  keeping  this  promise.  The 
Justice  Department's  COPS  Office,  as  we  will  hear  today,  claims  to 
have  added  approximately  26,000  police  to  the  streets  though 
grants  it  has  issued  over  the  past  year.  The  Department's  dedica- 
tion to  getting  this  job  done  quickly  serves  as  a  model  of  what  an 
agency  is  capable  of  doing  when  it  is  enthusiastic  about  its  mission. 

But  as  we  all  know  today's  hearing  occurs  within  a  particular 
context.  Yesterday  the  House  adopted,  with  a  substantial  number 
of  Democrat  votes,  the  conference  report  on  the  Justice,  Commerce, 
and  State  appropriations  bill  which  eliminates  the  COPS  program 
and  replaces  it  with  an  anticrime  block  grant  system  to  local  gov- 
ernments. After  the  Senate  adopts  this  report  it  will  be  sent  to  the 
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President  who  has  vowed  to  veto  the  bill.  Thus  today,  it  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  yesterday's  debate  about  the  COPS  grant  versus  Fox 
grants.  There  is  much  to  be  said  that  the  limits  of  time  yesterday 
did  not  allow.  So,  briefly,  let  me  be  the  first  to  begin. 

Yesterday  I  challenged  the  President  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
block  grant  proposal  and  to  reconsider  his  veto  threat.  I  believe 
that  his  rejection  of  this  idea  and  his  insistence  on  continuing  the 
COPS  program  amoimts  to  an  argument  of  form  over  substance, 
and  in  these  days  when  we're  fighting  a  budget  battle  over  a  lot 
of  other  issues  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  we  should  be  doing  a 
form  over  substance  debate.  It  ought  to  be  based  purely  on  sub- 
stance. 

Now  why  do  I  say  that  there's  nothing  more  than  form  over  sub- 
stance? Well  for  starters,  that's  the  opinion  of  local  government 
leaders.  The  president  of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  Columbus 
Mayor  Greg  LaShutka,  wrote  me  yesterday,  "we  believe  your  legis- 
lation," he  says,  "could  lead  to  initiatives  and  programs  that  would 
put  more,  not  less,  officers  on  the  street  than  current  law.  It  would 
permit  cities  to  purchase  equipment  to  move  trained  personnel  onto 
the  streets  and  to  take  other  actions  to  ensure  more  effective  and 
efficient  responses.  Equally  important,  it  is  more  balanced  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  cities  with  disproportionate  limited  resources  and 
higher  crime  and  violence  rates.  These  are  critical  issues  to  us." 

As  Mayor  LaShutka  has  aptly  put  it,  supporters  of  the  COPS 
program  have  created  a  false  dichotomy.  They  argue  that  we  must 
make  a  choice  between  more  cops  on  the  beat  or  block  grants.  That 
is  not  the  choice,  in  my  judgment  at  least.  The  real  choice  is  be- 
tween more  cops  versus  more  cops  at  a  lower  cost  to  localities  with 
more  flexibility. 

As  you  can  see  in  the  chart  that's  been  put  up  over  here,  and  I 
used  again  on  the  floor  debate  yesterday,  it  clearly  demonstrates 
that  only  about  one-third,  at  the  most,  of  all  block  grant  money  in 
the  proposal  in  the  Commerce,  State,  and  Justice  bill  over  the  next 
5  years  would  be  needed  to  be  spent  on  hiring  police  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  reach  his  goal  of  100,000  cops.  In  fact  the  cost  could  be  sub- 
stantially less  than  $3  billion  if  communities  used  the  COPS- 
MORE  approach,  which  allows  localities  to  purchase  equipment 
and  staff"  support  as  a  way  of  getting  more  police  on  the  streets  at 
a  much  lower  cost.  Incidentally,  it  appears  that  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  administration's  26,000  cops  were  brought  on  under 
this  program — this  COPS-MORE  program — demonstrating  that 
local  government  has  a  preference  for  flexibility  and  better  infra- 
structure. The  simple  truth  is  that  with  block  grants  communities 
mav  end  up  hiring  far  more  than  100,000  police. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  block  grants  are  better  options  for 
assisting  localities  in  their  battles  against  crime  and  why  the  presi- 
dent should  support  them.  First,  they  are  a  better  deal  for  local 
governments.  Many  jurisdictions  will  get  more  money,  they  will 
spend  less  of  their  own  funds  with  a  10-percent  match  rather  than 
the  current  25-percent  match  under  the  COPS  program,  and  they 
will  have  more  flexibility.  Second,  everyone  participates.  Nearly 
7,000  localities  have  chosen  not  to  apply  for  COPS  grants  and  an- 
other 600  turned  down  their  grants  when  they  were  offered,  pri- 
marily because  they  could  not  aff'ord  them.  Third,  block  grants  are 


distributed  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  that  favors  localities  in  which 
violent  crime  is  the  highest. 

In  contrast  to  this,  COPS  grants  have  been  spread  throughout 
the  countrv  with  no  particular  regard  according  to  the  GAO,  to  the 
rate  of  violent  crime.  Among  the  nations  cities  with  the  highest  vio- 
lent crime  rates,  many  received  a  disproportionately  smaller 
amount  of  their  State's  total  COPS  funding.  For  example,  the  city 
of  Portland,  OR,  which  accounts  for  56  percent  of  all  violent  crimes 
committed  in  the  entire  State  of  Oregon,  received  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  all  COPS  funding  awarded  to  Oregon.  And  I  can  discuss 
other  examples  and  I'm  sure  that  our  witnesses  are  fully  aware  of 
this  disparity  and  we  need  to  have  some  response  to  that  and  I 
hope  we  get  it  during  the  hearing  today. 

Finally,  let  me  anticipate  an  argument  that  we  are  most  cer- 
tainly going  to  hear.  We  will  be  reminded  today  that  the  LEAA 
program  of  the  1970's  involved  instances  of  abuse  and  wasteful 
spending  and  that  block  grants  should  be  opposed  because  some 
local  governments  may  engage  in  such  practices  again.  Well  let's 
set  this  record  straight.  LEAA  and  block  grants  adopted  by  the 
House  yesterday  are  very  different  in  both  purpose  and  structure. 
The  most  significant  differences  are  the  accountability  provisions 
built  into  the  block  grant  program.  All  eyes  in  the  local  government 
community  as  a  matter  of  law  will  be  on  the  decisionmakers  when 
it  comes  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  block  grant  money.  If  you 
say  we  cannot  learn  from  the  past  and  reinvent  Government  pro- 
grams, then  you  must  think  reforming  welfare  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  it  should  simply  be  abolished. 

I  also  know  that  law  enforcement  groups  oppose  block  grants  and 
I  understand  where  they  are  coming  from.  With  a  COPS  program 
they  have  a  guarantee  that  more  police  will  be  hired.  I  personally 
am  confident  that  over  time,  as  block  grants  are  used  in  dozens  of 
different  ways  to  improve  daily  working  conditions  for  police  as 
well  as  to  hire  new  officers,  law  enforcement  will  come  to  see  the 
benefit  of  this  approach.  There's  a  lot  more  that  could  be  said,  but 
I  simply  want  to  conclude  by  welcoming  our  witnesses  from  the 
Justice  Department  and  telling  them  that  our  criticisms  with  the 
COPS  program  in  no  way  reflects  on  their  fine  efforts  to  administer 
the  program  nor  in  my  respect  for  what  they  are  doing  or  the  jobs 
that  they  are  doing  generally. 

I  would  like,  at  this  point  in  time,  to  recognize  Mr.  Schumer  for 
any  comments  he  might  like. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Well  thank  you  Mr.  Chairman,  and  first  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  holding  this  hearing.  In  advance,  I  have  to  apolo- 
gize for  myself  and  mv  Democratic  colleagues.  We  have  a  Budget 
Director — now  Chief  of  Staff— Leon  Panetta,  is  now  before  a  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  revealing  the  President's  budget  and  that's  where 
most  of  my  colleagues  are  or  will  be  and  we'll  be  trying  to  scadattal 
in  and  out  so  we  can  pick  up  both,  but  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
understanding.  This  hearing  was  originally  scheduled  today  and 
when  they  couldn't  find  a  room  moved  back  to  yesterday.  Then  I 
asked  the  chairman  out  of  the  beneficence  of  his  heart  in  office  to 
move  it  back  to  today  and  it  was,  so  we  appreciate  that  and  are 
sorry  for  all  these  conflicting  scheduling  problems. 


I  want  to  welcome  Director  Joe  Brann  and  his  deputies,  and  a 
special  welcome  of  course  to  Deputy  Director  Benjamin  Tucker, 
who's  a  fellow  New  Yorker  with  a  distinguished  record  of  police 
work.  He  knows  community  policing  all  the  way  from  walking  a 
beat  to  top  level  management  because  he's  been  there  and  done 
that. 

Now  in  light  of  yesterday's  vote  on  the  Justice  appropriations 
bill,  this  hearin^f  is  in  my  judgment  a  little  late;  it  would  have  been 
late  yesterday,  it's  late  today.  It  strikes  me  as  a  case  of  fire,  ready, 
aim,  because  yesterday  we  shot  the  program.  Today  we're  going  to 
see  how  it's  working.  And  so  this  hearing  may  seem  moot  and  may 
even  seem  bland  on  the  surface,  but  it's  no  secret  that  it  is  charged 
with  high  voltage  politics. 

As  my  friend  Chairman  McCollum  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
vesterday,  the  COPS  program  highlights  fundamental  differences 
Detween  how  Republicans  and  Democrats  want  to  fight  violent 
crime  on  America's  streets.  We,  our  side,  is  convinced  that  commu- 
nity policing — the  cop  on  the  beat — ^is  the  best  and  most  certain  re- 
turn for  the  American  taxpayer's  dollar.  Every  cop  on  the  beat 
trained  in  true  community  policing  is  a  foot  soldier  in  America's 
war  against  gangbangers,  violent  muggers,  carjackers  and  other 
violent  felons.  The  cop  on  the  beat  stops  violent  crime  on  the  street 
before  it  happens.  If  the  COPS  program  were  fully  tuned  it  would 
increase  America's  police  strength — our  own  domestic  army  against 
violent  crime — by  20  percent,  100,000  new  cops.  It  guarantees, 
guarantees  that  federal  tax  dollars  go  to  serious  crimefighting. 

Now  our  friends  on  the  other  side  think  a  better  way  to  fight 
crime  is  simply  to  write  a  blank  check  to  America's  local  politi- 
cians. Those  politicians  may  indeed  decide  to  hire  cops.  But  they 
may  simply  balance  a  local  budget  through  creative  accounting  that 
gets  around  any  nonsupplanting  clause  any  Washington  lawyer  can 
write  on  his  best  day.  My  guess  is  that  more  than  half  the  money 
would  go  to  that.  We  wouldn't  see  cops,  we  would  see  old  cops  being 
paid  by  this  money;  they  would  be  new,  they  said  they'd  be  new, 
but  they  would  be  the  same  old  cops  and  the  American  people 
would  not  see  an  increase  of  police  on  their  streets.  In  a  sense  the 
block  grant  almost  inevitably  at  best  becomes  a  revenue  sharing 
program.  Or,  they  may  decide  to  buy  expensive  toys  or  hire  a  pla- 
toon of  local  bureaucrats. 

Well  I  say  to  them,  my  fellow  Americans,  try  calling  a  bureaucrat 
the  next  time  your  neighborhood  is  plagued  by  violent  crime.  That's 
the  basic  choice.  That  is  the  fundamental  choice  between  us.  Real 
cops  versus  maybe  cops,  maybe  not.  My  good  friend  from  Florida, 
who  in  my  judgment  has  complete  integrity  on  this  issue,  keeps 
saying  well  there  could  be  more  cops  under  this  law.  The  bottom 
line  is  simple:  if  cops  are  so  good  then  make  sure  they  happen. 
Don't  keep  saying,  oh  there  might  be  more  cops.  That's  an  argu- 
ment for  austere  approach. 

If  you  say,  in  all  honesty  what  this  approach  says  is,  maybe  it's 
not  cops,  maybe  it's  something  else  that's  needed,  I  would  then  say 
that  I  don't  trust  large  numbers  of  our  local  elected  officials  to  put 
the  money  where  it  ought  to  be  because  of  the  natural  political 
pressures  and  forces  on  them.  If  they  had  done  it  right  to  begin 
with  we  wouldn't  need  any  kind  of  crime  bill  at  all  to  supplement 


them  and  to  help  them.  And  I  don't  blame  them.  But  I  know  what 
it's  like  to  be  a  local  elected  official  having  hung  out  with  so  many 
of  them.  So  we  have  a  basic  choice. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  the  Republican  side  and  the 
Democratic  side,  real  cops  versus  maybe  cops.  Maybe  not.  How 
many  times  have  our  Republican  friends,  however  many  times  they 
may  talk  about  cops  that  could  be  theoretically  be  hired  under  a 
block  grant,  the  fact  is  simple.  It  is  also  possible,  and  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  are  very  good  at  pointing  out  the  foibles  when 
Government  programs  go  wrong,  well  we  know  that  it's  possible 
under  this  bill  that  not  one  single  cop  could  be  hired. 

And  so  however  much  they  talk  about  preserving  local  choice, 
that's  not  an  ideological  straitjacket.  Because  when  it  comes  to 
prison  money  they're  willing  to  have  Washington  call  the  shots  and 
tell  State  governments  what  to  do.  I  have  no  problem  with  Wash- 
ington calling  the  shots.  We're  given  the  money,  we  ought  to  put 
some  constraints  on  it.  The  problems  with  the  prisons  of  course, 
and  that's  not  the  subject  of  today's  hearing,  it  is  the  way  it's  done, 
but  I  have  nothing  against  telling  the  States  that  they  ought  to 
toughen  up  their  laws  if  they  want  to  get  more  prison  money. 

Because  this  is  a  basic  matter  of  principle  for  us.  President  Clin- 
ton, in  my  judgment  correctly  and  courageously,  has  drawn  a  line 
in  the  sand  on  the  survival  of  this  program.  So  you  can  be  sure 
that  in  the  weeks  ahead  we  in  the  public  will  hear  much  more 
about  the  program. 

Now,  I  want  to  put  the  politics  aside  for  a  minute  and  I  don't 
mean  politics  in  any  derogatory  sense;  this  is  an  issue  difference 
that  is  decided  by  elected  officials.  That's  politics.  And  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due,  to  Director  Brann  and  his  staff.  Because  you 
folks  have  done  a  remarkable  job. 

You  started  with  an  enormously  ambitious  program  from  scratch. 
Within  1  year  you've  taken  it  further  than  its  critics  said  it  could 
possibly  go  in  6.  I  remember  all  the  articles:  there  will  be  no  more 
than  20,000  cops  after  5  years— we  have  26,000  after  1.  And  they 
will  be  going  out  on  the  streets,  or  they  are  on  the  streets  already. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  those  for  whom  grants  are  approved  have 
already  been  hired.  More  are  being  hired  every  day.  And  police  de- 
partments are  being  helped  with  new  equipment  that  takes  cops 
out  from  behind  desks  and  puts  them  on  the  street.  So  this  is  a 
team  that  we  ought  to  be  proud  of  because  they're  well  on  their 
way  with  keeping  the  contract  Congress  made  with  America  last 
year:  a  promise  to  put  100,000  new  cops  on  the  street. 

This  is  one  Government's  success  story  in  a  time  when  it's  be- 
come fashionable  reflex  to  bash  the  Government.  It's  no  wonder 
you  know,  there's  a  missing  table  of  witnesses  here.  The  leaders  of 
all  our  police  organizations.  They're  all  in  support  of  keeping  the 
COPS  program.  They're  against  the  bill  that  the  majority  side  has 
put  forward.  I've  said  it  before  but  I'll  say  it  again:  I  bless  the  day 
that  Democrats  and  law  enforcement  are  lined  up  together.  I've 
been  trying  to  get  that  to  happen  for  years.  And  here  we  are  and 
I'm  glad. 

And  I  want  to  say  that  the  National  Conference  of  Mayors  want 
the  President  to  stand  firm  in  support  of  the  program,  altnough  ob- 
viously there  are  going  to  be  local  government  elected  officials  who 
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say  give  the  money  to  us.  Of  course  they  want  that.  But  you  know 
what?  If  you  don't  have  a  match,  or  you  have  a  tiny  match,  and 
you  give  them  the  money,  the  chances  of  it  being  wasted  are  much 
greater.  Because  thev  would  have  done  it  on  their  own  if  they  need- 
ed it  that  badly  without  some  kind  of  match.  So  we  want  to  give 
them  incentive.  But  yes,  we  want  to  say  to  localities  that  say  you 
can't  find  a  way  to  find  a  quarter  of  the  money,  then  you  shouldn't 
do  this  because  you  ought  to  need  it  and  need  it  badly,  which  in 
my  constituency  is  the  case.  And  I  think  in  many. 

So,  I  think  no  one,  no  one  on  this  committee,  no  one  in  the  Con- 
gress can  honestly  say  that  100,000  cops  on  the  street  is  not  a  good 
thing.  They  can  say,  well,  maybe  with  the  block  grant  it  will  come 
out  better  but  my  guess  is  it  will  come  out  a  lot  worse.  The  cop 
on  the  beat  is  our  first  and  biggest  line  of  defense  against  violent 
crime.  We  are  to  make  sure,  not  just  leave  it  to  chance  or  guess- 
work, we  are  to  make  sure  it  happens.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schumer, 

Mr.  Heineman,  would  you  like  to  make  any  opening  remarks? 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Certainly  I  am  for 
COPS.  Any  way  we  can  put  cops  on  the  street  I'm  for  better  polic- 
ing anv  way  we  can  do  that. 

I'm  kind  of  torn  a  little  bit  inside  about  whether  we  need  more 
cops  on  the  street  as  opposed  to  less  criminals  on  the  street.  And 
I  do  know  that  the  closest  police  department  to  where  we're  sitting 
right  now  is  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  Department,  who  when 
I  worked  up  a  budget  with  them  and  with  the  mayor,  did  they  ever 
bring  up  one  time  that  they  ever  needed  more  cops?  What  they  told 
me  is  that  they  needed  more  utility  of  those  cops  that  they  have 
in  the  form  of  funding  for  police  cars  that  can't  ride  because  they 
don't  have  tires  for  them.  They  don't  have  enough  money  to  buy 
parts  for  the  cars.  They  need  more  bulletproof  vests  than  they 
have.  They  need  replacements.  They  need  more  bullets.  They  need 
more  computers  for  their  vehicles.  They  need  to  upgrade  their  fa- 
cilities and  certainly  having  worked  on  that  for  the  past  6  months 
I  can  see  exactly  where  they're  coming  from. 

Now  true,  the  District  of  Columbia  probably  was  overstaffed  in 
the  first  place  as  it  relates  to  cops.  I'm  not  sure,  we're  going  to  have 
to  work  that  out  in  the  next  5  years.  But  that  police  department 
and  two  chiefs  that  I  had  interviewed,  the  current  chief,  Larry 
Solsby,  has  given  me  a  budget  and  has  asked  me  to  support  that 
budget  and  I  have  done  that.  We  haven't  gotten  funding  yet  but 
there's  more  to  block  grants  than  iust  hiring  police. 

And  our  block  grant  program  does  give  you  the  option  of  hiring 
police  and  this  is  rather  a  paradox  about  hiring  more  police  and 
putting  them  on  the  streets  even  where  your  mayors  and  city  man- 
agers are  concerned,  because  they  know  that  when  the  federal 
match  pulls  out  they  are  going  to  have  to  carrv  the  whole  load 
themselves  and  right  there  there's  kind  of  a  pull  as  it  relates  to 
where  do  we  put  the  money  that  we  don't  have  now.  We  need  more 
money  to  run  the  city  as  it  is  and  to  hire  more  cops  is  just  to  in- 
crease the  budget  and  cut  down  on  other  things.  Human  services, 
perhaps.  That  depends  on  the  individual  cities. 

And,  yes,  I  a^ee  with  the  gentleman  from  the  other  side  and  I've 
also  admired  his  position  on  police  and  law  enforcement.  I  think  he 


has  his  priorities  in  the  right  place  and  LEAA  was  a  boondoggle. 
I  was  part  of  that.  I  was  in  New  York  City  at  that  time  and  yes, 
we  did  take  money  and  have  to  spend  it  so  that  next  year  we  don't 
lose  it.  And  I  deplored  that. 

But  this  isn't  LEAA.  I  think  we've  learned.  I  think  there  are 
more  constraints  in  the  bill  that  we  passed  last  Febru.ary  with  the 
block  grants  in  it.  We  do  have  a  philosophical  difference  depending 
on  what  side  of  the  chairman  you  are  sitting  on.  We  believe  the 
best  determinant  as  to  how  to  spend  that  money  resides  at  home 
with  the  police  chief  I  was  a  police  chief  as  you  know.  I've  said  it 
so  many  times  that  at  times  I  assume  people  know  that.  I  would 
want  the  discretion  as  to  where  to  put  that  money. 

With  your  community  policing  there's  more  to  community  polic- 
ing than  just  for  policemen  out  there.  And  certainly  you  put  your 
community  policing  in  areas  where  they  are  necessary.  But  there's 
equipment  you  need  to  buy  for  that.  There  are  sacrifices  you  have 
to  make  at  the  local  budgets  to  provide  for  community  policing. 

I  think  the  block  grant  is  just  fine.  I  think  that  the  match,  the 
10-percent  match,  exceeds  what  we  have  found  in  the  1994  crime 
bill.  I'm  in  favor  of  what  I  see  today,  what  we  legislated  last  Feb- 
ruary and  again,  I  said  I  like  this  crime  bill  as  it  is  now  constituted 
because  it  ties  in  prisons  and  longer  sentences  and  when  you  con- 
sider that  7  percent  of  the  criminals  commit  66  percent  of  the 
crime,  we  need  to  find  places  to  put  them  and  keep  them  in  there. 
More  cops,  and  I  find  myself  talking  out  of  both  sides  of  my  mouth 
when  I  say  more  cops  are  creating  more  prisoners,  and  right  now 
we  don't  have  enough  prisons  to  put  them  in,  thereby  taking  those 
that  are  already  in  and  letting  them  out  early  to  make  room  for 
new  prisoners.  I  don't  have  an  answer  to  that  right  now,  but  it  is 
a  paradox.  And  one  which,  if  we  can  have  the  block  grants  now  dis- 
seminated and  tie  that  in  with  incarceration  it's  going  to  take  a 
break-in  period  of  time  before  we  can  get  it  working  smoothly. 

But  again,  I  was  torn  last  year  about  the  crime  bill.  I  didn't 
think  it  was  tough  enough  because  of  prisons,  but  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  those  cities  that  needed  more  cops  had  the  option,  at  least  in 
the  first  3  years,  to  have  those  capabilities  of  hiring  police.  But 
then  again  you  have  a  bloated  budget  at  the  city  levels  and  at  the 
county  levels  which  the  county  people  are  going  to  have  to  provide 
for. 

So  again,  as  we  look  at  the  dissemination  of  these  resources  we 
find  too  many  paradoxes  and  again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  position  on  law  enforcement.  I'd  like  the  time  now 
to  welcome  Mr.  Tucker  who  is  an  ex-New  York  City  police  officer 
and  as  he  was  on  leave  he  was  the  executive  director  of  the  civilian 
review  board,  where  I  happened  to  serve  as  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  civilian  review  board,  much  longer  ago  than  he  talk  over 
and,  of  course,  the  commanding  officer  is  subservient  to  the  execu- 
tive director  and  I  know  the  fine  work  that's  done  there  and  I  con- 
gratulate him  and  I  certainly  look  forward  to  hearing  what  he  has 
to  say  today.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Heineman.  Mr.  Scott,  would  you 
like  to  make  any  opening  comments? 
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Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  detect  a  hint  from  your  tone  that 
you  would  be  delighted  if  we  could  get  on  with  the  witnesses.  Let 
me  just  make  a  couple  of  quick  points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  us  to  have  a  hearing  on  the  state- 
ment that  7  percent  of  the  criminals  whatever  percent  of  the  crime. 
To  my  understanding,  it  is  6  percent  of  the  people,  not  6  percent 
or  7  percent  of  the  criminals,  because  if  it's  7  percent  of  the  crimi- 
nals it  gives  some  suggestion  that  we  could,  in  fact,  incarcerate 
most  of  the  criminals.  1  would  like  us  to  get  that  straight  once  and 
for  all  because  I  think,  I  believe,  that  is  being  misstated  and  we 
could  figure  it  out. 

Second,  in  terms  of  how  much  larger  the  block  grant  is  than  the 
COPS  money  and  how  many  more  cops  we  could  do  with  the  block 

frant,  we  have  to  be  careful  about  counting  the  same  money  twice 
ecause  that  larger  block  grant  also  includes  all  of  the  prevention 
money,  so  if  you  use  more  for  COPS  you've  even  cut  more  into  pre- 
vention. 

And  finallv,  Mr.  Chairman,  Washington,  DC,  was  granted,  I've 
been  advised  back  in  June,  $6  million  for  civilians  and  equipment 
which  funding  them  could  release  more  of  the  officers  who  are 
doing  the  paperwork  back  in  the  office  so  that  they  could  become 
cops  on  the  beat,  which  is  our  goal.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Coble,  do  you  have  any  opening  remarks? 

Mr.  Coble  Mr.  Chairman,  not  unlike  my  friend  from  Virginia,  I 
detect  a  hint  that  the  chairman  would  like  to  get  moving,  and  I 
think  that  the  chairman  is  right,  so  that  at  this  point  I  will  waive 
an  opening  statement. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Bryant. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you  very  much.  At  this  point 
I  would  like  to  introduce  our  panel  of  witnesses  today.  I  think  in 
a  way  you  already  have  been  introduced  by  several  of  us.  Our  first 
witness  is  Joseph  Brann,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Community  Ori- 
ented Policing  Services  which  is  the  real  name,  I  guess,  for  what 
we've  been  calling  COPS  up  here,  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  Be- 
fore his  appointment  to  that  position  in  December  1994,  Director 
Brann  was  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of  Hayward,  CA.  He's  a  26- 
year  veteran  of  law  enforcement,  serving  in  the  Santa  Anna  Police 
Department  from  1969  to  1990  in  several  capacities,  including  pa- 
trol officer,  patrol  captain  and  administration  captain  for  the  600- 
person  police  department. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Tony  Sutin,  Deputy  Director  for  Admin- 
istration and  General  Counsel  for  the  COPS  Office.  As  Deputy  Di- 
rector for  Administration  he  is  responsible  for  overall  administra- 
tive and  support  services  for  the  COPS  Office  including  oversight 
of  communications,  intergovernmental  relations  and  congressional 
relations.  Prior  to  joining  the  COPS  Office,  Mr.  Sutin  was  a  part- 
ner with  the  Washington,  DC,  law  firm  of  Hogan  &  Hartson  where 
his  practice  centered  primarily  on  litigation  and  election  law. 

Our  third  panelist  is  Mr.  Ben  Tucker,  Deputy  Director  of  Oper- 
ations for  the  COPS  program.  Mr.  Tucker  is  responsible  for  over- 
seeing grants  administration.  He  began  his  17-year  career  in  law 
enforcement  with  the  New  York  City  Police  Department.  His  serv- 
ice in  local  government  also  includes  positions  as  assistant  director 
of  law  enforcement  services  for  the  New  York  City  Mayor's  Office 
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and  chief  of  operations  for  the  Office  of  Manhattan  Borough  Presi- 
dent. Immediately  prior  to  his  appointment  as  COPS  Office  Deputy 
Director,  Mr.  Tucker  was  the  director  for  the  field  operations  for 
the  Center  on  Addiction  and  Substance  Abuse  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Mr,  Brann,  you  may  proceed.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  E.  BRANN,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
COMMUNITY  ORIENTED  POLICING  SERVICES,  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  JUSTICE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  BENJAMIN  TUCKER, 
DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  Brann.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
of  the  subcommittee.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
very  supportive  words  about  the  COPS  staff  and  our  efforts  to  date. 
We  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  And 
I  would  respectfully  request  that  my  full  written  statement,  cou- 
pled with  the  attacnments  that  I  have  provided,  be  included  in  the 
hearing  record. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  done. 

Mr.  Brann.  Thank  vou  very  much.  As  I  said,  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  update  you  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Public  Safety  Partnership  and  Community  Polic- 
ing Act  of  1994.  I'm  very  proud  to  report  to  you  that  we  are  well 
ahead  of  schedule. 

To  date  the  COPS  Office  has  authorized  funding  to  put  an  addi- 
tional 23,913  police  officers,  sheriffs'  deputies  and  State  troopers  on 
our  nation's  streets.  With  the  2,020  officers  who  are  funded  under 
the  1993  police  hiring  supplement  program,  this  will  result  in  a 
total  of  25,933  more  officers  serving  our  communities — small,  large, 
urban,  rural,  and  Native  American  communities  across  the  country. 
These  officers  will  in  fact  serve  over  80  percent  of  the  American 
public,  and  more  than  75  percent  of  the  officers  that  we  have  fund- 
ed thus  far  have  already  been  hired. 

I  am  a  very  strong  proponent  of  community  policing.  I  spent  26 
years,  as  was  indicated  by  the  chairman,  in  law  enforcement,  5 
years  as  a  chief  I've  seen  community  policing  work,  from  the  line 
level  to  the  level  of  the  chief  executive.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  it 
does  reduce  crime,  it  does  increase  public  trust,  as  well  as  improve 
police  citizen  partnerships,  and  it  does  dramatically  improve  our 
neighborhoods.  Community  policing  is  tough,  effective,  smart  polic- 
ing. 

Along  with  most  of  my  colleagues  in  law  enforcement  I  was  verv 
pleased  to  see  Congress  recognize  that  fact  in  passing  the  land- 
mark Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1994. 
And  the  objective  of  adding  100,000  additional  police  officers  who 
will  be  committed  to,  who  will  be  engaged  in,  community  policing, 
has  the  strong  support  of  both  the  law  enforcement  community  as 
well  as  the  American  public.  Based  on  my  experiences  with  commu- 
nity policing,  I  know  that  it  is  working;  it's  working  in  cities  all 
across  the  country.  Cities  such  as  Santa  Ana,  CA,  where  I  spent 
part  of  my  career;  Ft.  Worth,  TX;  Jefferson  Parish,  LA.  And  I  could 
cite  many  other  examples  as  well. 

What's  important  to  consider  in  all  of  this  are  the  results  that 
we  are  achieving.  Community  policing  is  making  a  difference  in  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  neighborhoods.  We  are  seeing  significant  re- 
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ductions  and  increased  community  satisfaction  with  law  enforce- 
ment. Community  policing  is  not  a  fad,  is  not  a  gimmick,  and  it  is 
clearly,  clearly  not  soft  on  crime.  The  COPS  Office  is  contributing 
to  the  success  through  our  emphasis  on  being  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  customers. 

Just  2  weeks  after  COPS  was  established  and  1  month  after  the 
Crime  Act  was  signed,  President  Clinton  announced  that  COPS 
grants  were  being  awarded  an  additional  2,779  officers  across 
America.  Then  in  October  1994  we  announced  two  very  innovative, 
expedited  hiring  programs.  I  think  these  were  far  more  popular 
than  any  of  us  could  have  expected. 

In  December  1994,  Attorney  General  Reno  announced  a  grant 
program  to  redeploy  existing  officers  by  providing  agencies  with 
funding  for  civilian  personnel,  for  equipment,  for  technology,  and 
for  overtime  to  free  up  those  officers  wno  were  currently  assigned 
to  administrative  and  clerical  duties  and  to  get  thern  out  on  the 
street  where  they  could  be  most  effective  in  fighting  crime. 

In  May,  we  announced  the  TROOPS-TO-COPS  program  which 
provides  incentives  to  encourage  law  enforcement  agencies  to  hire 
recently  separated  members  of  the  armed  services  as  police  officers. 
Additionally,  3  percent  of  our  annual  appropriation  can  be  used  for 
training  and  technical  assistance  needs  along  with  research  and 
evaluation.  And  of  our  total  grant  funds,  up  to  15  percent  can  be 
used  for  nonhiring  purposes.  So  the  reality  is  that  COPS  is  far 
more  than  merely  adding  100,000  additional  community  policing  of- 
ficers, although  that  accomplishment  on  its  own — a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  our  Nation's  police  force — will  have  a  profound  impact  on 
crime  and  the  fear  of  crime  in  this  country. 

COPS  is  also  about  upgrading  dispatch  systems,  providing  com- 
puter systems  which  will  increase  tne  effectiveness  of  patrol  offi- 
cers. It's  about  increasing  the  number  of  support  personnel  in  these 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  addressing  other  crucial  needs.  At 
the  local  level,  community  policing  is  all  about  listening  to  your 
community,  your  customers,  and  seeing  what  they  want  and  what 
they  need  from  their  police  agency.  At  the  Federal  level,  the  COPS 
Office  is  all  about  listening  to  our  community,  our  customers,  the 
nation's  500,000  police  officers  and  sheriffs  deputies,  and  we're 
there  to  provide  what  they  want  and  what  they  need. 

I  believe  that  COPS  has,  first  of  all,  been  highly  responsive  by 
seeking  the  input  of  our  customers  and  designing  our  programs 
and  strategies.  We  have  drastically  reduced  the  burdensome  paper- 
work and  the  bureaucracy  that  you  normally  find  associated  with 
Federal  grant  making  processes.  And  we've  created  a  flexible  grant 
making  strategy  that  emphasizes  meeting  the  needs  of  the  cus- 
tomers. 

As  a  result  of  how  we  are  doing  business,  we've  received  over- 
whelming support  from  the  Nation's  law  enforcement  communitv. 
And  I've  included  with  my  testimony  support  letters  from  virtually 
every  major  law  enforcement  organization  in  this  country,  rep- 
resenting chiefs,  sheriffs,  the  rank  and  file,  as  well  as  mayors. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  underscore  the  urgent  need  for  ad- 
ditional officers  in  towns,  cities  and  communities  all  across  the 
country.  In  the  first  year  we  received  over  12,000  applications  re- 
questing over  55,000  police  officers.  And  so  far  this  year,  in  the 
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first  2  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  we've  received  over  3,600  addi- 
tional applications  requesting  fiinding  for  more  than  10,000  addi- 
tional police  officers.  We  are  committed  to  working  with  all  of  these 
agencies:  those  that  we  have  already  funded  as  well  as  those  who 
have  not  yet  applied.  We  want  to  be  there  to  fund  the  officers  that 
they  need  to  serve  in  their  communities.  And  I  am  encouraging 
Congress  to  enable  us  to  meet  these  needs  for  new  officers,  along 
with  the  need  for  support  personnel,  equipment  and  technology,  by 
funding  the  COPS  program  at  the  level  that  will  ensure  that  these 
needs  are  going  to  be  met. 

As  you  can  see,  and  I  think  you  will  all  agree,  that  COPS  is  a 
vital  program.  It  responds  to  crucial  public  safety  needs.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  Commerce,  Justice,  and  State  fiscal  year  1996  appro- 
priations conference  report  would  eliminate  the  COPS  Office  and 
would  replace  it  with  block  grants.  I  can  tell  you,  as  a  former  police 
chief,  that  block  grants  would  not  be  as  effective.  They  would  not 
result  in  100,000  new  cops  being  added  and  certainly  would  not 
produce  the  same  impact  that  we're  seeing  in  our  communities.  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  Attorney  General  will  recommend  to  the 
President  that  he  veto  any  legislation  that  would  thwart  his  efforts 
to  put  100,000  additional  policing  officers  on  the  streets  of  our  com- 
munities. 

Block  grants,  even  if  they  specified  a  portion  of  the  funding  to 
be  devoted  to  police  hiring,  are  not  acceptable  and  we  would  rec- 
ommend a  veto.  The  current  program,  which  provides  appropriate 
local  flexibility,  along  with  accountability  for  results,  is  what  the 
American  public  wants  and  deserves.  The  hiring  grants  that  we 
provide  also  ensure  police  chiefs  and  sheriff's  of  3  years  of  funding. 
As  a  former  chief,  I  know  from  personal  experience  that  is  essential 
to  have  this  to  support  long-term  financial  and  operational  plan- 
ning at  the  local  level. 

In  addition,  the  COPS  Office  has  proved  to  everyone  how  respon- 
sive a  Federal  agency  can  be  in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  customers. 
The  COPS  program  has  been  a  major  Federal  success  story  and 
this  office  is  crucial  to  the  continuation  of  that  success. 

The  Crime  Act  of  1994  was  6  years  in  the  making,  and  those 
years  produced  an  exceptional  piece  of  legislation — a  bipartisan  bill 
that  was  supported  by  the  entire  law  enforcement  community  as 
well  as  the  Nation's  mayors.  As  you  know  the  President  stated,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  that  he  will  veto  the  Commerce,  Justice,  and 
State  fiscal  year  1996  appropriations  bill,  if  it  doesn't  contain  fund- 
ing for  the  COPS  program.  Should  Congress  revisit  this  issue,  I 
hope  you  will  consider  the  accomplishments  that  the  COPS  Office 
has  achieved  in  its  first  year  and  support  the  continuation  of  this 
very  important  work. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  COPS  staff,  a  truly  incredible  and  im- 
pressive group  of  people  who  have  demonstrated,  I  believe,  the  very 
best  qualities  of  commitment  to  public  service  and  dedication  to 
their  jobs,  on  behalf  of  all  of  them  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  before  you  today.  Again  I  appreciate  the  very 
supportive  words  for  the  staff  and  what  we've  done.  We'd  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  of  your  questions. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Brann  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Joseph  E.  Brann,  Director,  Office  of  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the 

opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  My  name  is  Joe  Brann  and  I  am  the  Director  of 

the  Office  of  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services  or  "COPS  Office"  of  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Justice.    I  am  accompanied  today  by  my  two  deputies  Mr.  Ben  Tucker 

and  Mr.  Tony  Sutin.  Ben  Tucker  serves  as  Deputy  Director  for  Operations,  responsible 

for  overseeing  Grants  Administration,  and  the  Training  and  Technical  Assistance 

Division.  Tony  Sutin  serves  as  Deputy  Director  for  Administration,  where  he  is 

responsible  for  Administration.  Communications.  Public  Liaison,  Congressional 

Relations  Divisions  and  Legal  Divisions,  also  serving  as  General  Counsel. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  update  you  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Public  Safety  Partnership  and  Community  Policing  Act  of  1994.  And  I  am  very  proud  to 
report  that  we  are  ahead  of  schedule.  To  date  the  COPS  Office  has  authorized  funding 
for  police,  sheriffs'  deputies  and  state  troopers  to  put  an  additional  23.913  officers  on 
our  nation's  streets.  With  the  2.020  officers  funded  by  the  1993  Police  Hiring 
Supplement  program,  this  will  result  in  a  total  of  25,933  more  officers  serving  our 
coiViJiiuriilles  -  small,  large,  urban,  rural.  Native  American  -  across  the  country.  These 
officers  will  serve  80%  of  the  American  public,  and  more  than  75%  of  the  officers 
funded  under  our  hiring  programs  thus  far  have  already  been  hired. 
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I  have  served  as  Director  of  the  COPS  Office  since  December  1 9, 1 994.  Prior  to 
that  time  I  spent  26  years  In  law  enforcement.  Most  recently  I  served  as  Police  Chief  of 
Hayward.  Calrfomia  for  five  years,  after  21  years  with  the  Santa  Ana.  Califomia  Police 
Department.  I  also  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  received  my  degree  in  criminal  justice 
from  Califomia  State  University,  Fullerton  and  a  Masters  in  Public  Administration  from 
the  University  of  Southern  Califomia. 

The  COPS  Office  is  responsible  for  adding  100,000  police  officers  to 
neighborhoods  and  communities  throughout  our  nation  -  officers  who  will  be  dedicated 
to  community  policing.  At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that  some  have  questioned  that 
number . . .  argued  that  there  won't  really  be  100,000  more  officers  on  our  nation's 
streets  in  the  year  2000.  Well,  I  give  you  my  word,  if  we  continue  to  receive  our 
appropriation  and  authorization  from  you,  there  iv///be  100,000  more  officers,  period. 
And  these  officers  will  be  practicing  the  most  effective  crime-fighting  strategies  we  l<now 
of  -  those  that  comprise  community  policing. 


I  am  a  strong  proponent  of  community  policing;  I  have  seen  it  wori<  -  reduce 
crime,  increase  public  trust  and  police/citizen  partnerships,  and  dramatically  improve 
neighborhoods  of  all  types.  Community  policing  Is  tough,  effective,  smart  policing.  The 
philosophy  and  practice  of  community  policing  was  developed  by  law  enforcement 
professionals  who  sought  ways  of  dealing  with  the  scourge  of  crime  in  their 
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communities.  Along  with  most  of  my  colleagues  in  law  enforcement,  I  was  very  pleased 
to  see  Congress  recognize  this  fact  in  passing  the  landmark  Violent  Crime  Control  and 
Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1994. 

There  has  t)een  some  confusion  over  what  community  policing  is  and  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  clarify.  Community  policing  is  a  highly  effective  law 
enforcement  startegy  that  focuses  on  three  critical  elements:  (1)  Building  crime  fighting 
partnerships  t>etween  the  police,  the  community  and  other  governmental  resources; 
(2)  developing  effective  problem-solving  tactics  that  involve  all  three  of  these  stake- 
holders so  that  officers  no  longer  continue  to  repeatedly  respond  to  recumng  incidents 
at  the  same  location;  and  (3)  refining  organizational  structures  and  improving 
deployment  tactics  to  enhance  the  overall  community  policing  strategy. 
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My  26  years  of  law  enforcement  experience  has  convinced  me  of  the 
effedweness  of  community  policing.  As  a  police  officer  on  the  beat  I  enjoyed  my  job 
and  fiett  that  I  was  doing  sonf>ething  worthwhile.  But  within  a  short  period  of  time,  I 
canne  up  against  that  brick  wall  of  frustration  and  disenchantment  that  most  cops 
ultimately  encounter.  It  caused  me  to  question  my  career  choice  and  consider  the 
possS>ility  of  leaving  police  work. 

But  I  didn't  quit.  I  didnt  quit  because  Santa  Ana  had  the  good  fortune  to  appoint 
a  new  police  chief  who  had  the  vision  and  the  sense  to  recognize  what  could  be 
accomplished  through  strong  partnerships  between  the  police  and  the  community. 
And  after  20  years  of  experience  with  community  policing,  that  city  now  enjoys  one  of 
the  lowest  crime  rates  per  capita  in  the  country  for  cities  with  populations  over  250,000. 
In  fad,  the  crime  rate  declined  42%  between  1974  and  1994. 

Let  me  give  you  some  other  examples.  Officers  in  Forth  Worth,  Texas,  worthed 
with  ffie  local  housing  authority  to  establish  substations  and  bike  patrols  in  public 
housing  developments.  To  encourage  resident  participation,  neighborhood  vtratch 
programs  and  quarteriy  community  forums  were  set  up.  Public  housing  residents  saw 
crime  fall  29%  in  a  year-and-a-half.  Fort  Worth's  police  chief  largely  attributes  the  city's 
44  percent  drop  in  crime  over  the  last  four  years  -  the  lowest  level  since  1978  -  to 
community  policing. 
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Detroit  has  also  seen  just  how  effective  community  policing  can  be.  Each 
Halloween.  Detroit  is  ten'orized  by  vandals  who  light  hundreds  of  fires  across  the  city. 
But  this  year,  the  mayor  helped  police  team  up  with  residents  to  set  up  citizen  patrols  of 
the  entire  city.  Volunteers  met  in  the  city's  convention  center  to  diwy  up  the 
neighbortipods  to  patrol.  Police  instructed  the  volunteers  on  what  to  look  for  and  how 
to  contact  police  if  they  spotted  illegal  activity.  Twenty-five  to  thirty-five  thousand 
volunteers  turned  out,  along  with  4,000  police  officers  and  a  thousand  firefighters.  The 
result;  only  35  fires  reported,  compared  with  last  year's  180!    Thirty-five  is  less  than  the 
average  number  of  fires  reported  on  any  given  night  in  Detroit. 

Commuoity  policing  is  working  in  Jefferson  Parish,  Louisiana.  In  the  Lincolnshire 
neighborhood  the  residents  were  literally  under  siege  from  drug-related  violence. 
Relations  between  the  police  and  residents  were  not  good,  shootings  were  rarely 
reported,  and  if  they  were  reported,  the  accused  usually  retaliated  against  whomever 
reported  the  violence.  People  slept  in  their  hallways  in  fear  of  stray  bullets;  parents 
escorted  children  on  and  off  school  buses  and  prohibited  them  from  playing  outside 
after  school. 

Then  the  Jefferson  Parish  Sheriffs'  Office  implemented  Project  STAR  (Survey, 
Target,  Arrest  and  Rejuvenate).  First,  undercover  officers  quietly  interviewed  residents 
to  identify  drug  dealers;  it  was  detennined  that  about  6%  of  the  community  was 
terrorizing  the  other  94%.  Deputies  then  gathered  evidence  and  sweeping  aaests  were 
made   Then  Rene  Phillips  was  deployed  as  the  Resident  Deputy  for  the  Lincolnshire 
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community.  Residents  have  his  beeper  number  and  his  cell  phone  number.  The 
resuKs  have  been  astounding.  Prior  to  Project  STAR,  there  were  an  average  of  3 
violent  crinDes  per  nwnth.  there  have  been  only  4  violent  crimes  in  the  last  13  months! 
The  overall  violent  crime  rate,  according  to  Deputy  Phillips,  has  dropped  about  60% 
since  the  Start  of  the  program.  That  is  how  Deputy  Phillips  earned  his  nickname  from 
the  kids  in  the  neighborhood:  "Officer  Cease  Fire." 

I  could  cite  many  other  examples  from  across  the  country.  But  what  is  important 
to  consider  in  all  of  this  is  that  by  giving  the  police  the  appropriate  training,  and  coupling 
this  with  the  flexibility  to  try  new  approaches  and  an  opportunity  to  work  with  citizens, 
we  can  and  have  made  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  life  in  our  communities.  Let  me  be 
real  dear;  Community  policing  is  not  a  fad;  it  is  not  a  gimmick;  and  it  is  definitely  nsl 
soft  on  crime.    Community  policing  is  the  concept  of  police  creating  effective 
partnerships  with  their  community,  applying  problem-solving  strategies  and  tactics,  and 
transforming  their  overall  police  organizational  structure  in  order  to  support  these 
strategies  so  as  to  pnDvide  better  service  and  more  effective  law  enforcement  for  our 
citizens. 

So  that's  what  community  policing  is  about.  Now,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  the 
COPS  Office  is  about.  One  word:  responsiveness.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
how  we  at  COPS  have  tried  to  be  responsive  to  both  you,  Congress,  and  to  the  policing 
agencies  who  are  our  "customers." 
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Last  year,  the  appropriations  committees  told  us  to  get  ttie  first  $200  million  of 
our  FY  1995  appropriation  into  communities  as  soon  as  possible.  Specifically,  the  FY 
1995  appropriations  language  told  us  to  use  Police  Hiring  Supplement  (PHS) 
applications  -  those  not  yet  funded  by  the  previous  year's  program  -  to  make  our  first 
round  of  awards.  We  went  back  and  picked  the  next  highest  scorers  in  the  PHS 
program.  Then,  just  two  weeks  after  COPS  was  established,  just  one  month  after  the 
Crime  Act  was  signed.  President  Clinton  announced  392  COPS:  Phase  I  awardees,  an 
additional  2779  officers  for  America's  streets. 

Then,  in  October  1994  we  announced  two  very  innovative  programs.  Mayors, 
police  and  sheriffs  had  been  telling  us  that  the  traditional  grant  application  process 
meant  a  lengthy  delay  between  program  announcement  and  officers  on  the  street.  In 
my  personal  experiences  I  knew  this  often  took  at  least  a  year.  To  address  this,  we 
created  two  expedited  programs,  one  for  policing  agencies  serving  jurisdictions  over 
50,000  (AHEAD)  and  another  for  those  serving  smaller  towns  (FAST).  One  of  these 
programs  featured  a  one-page  submission  from  applicants,  and  in  both  cases  we  gave 
them  the  go-ahead  to  recruit,  hire  and  train  while  we  reviewed  additional  infomiation  on 
their  applications.  This  two-track  approach  saved  time  and  got  officers  out  on  the  street 
more  quickly.  And  It  was  amazingly  popular.  Mayors  and  chiefs  across  the  country 
responded  extremely  positively  to  the  AHEAD  program.  A  recent  GAO  Report 
requested  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  stated  that  81%  of  the  eligible 
jurisdictions  applied  to  this  expedited  program.  And  while  some  speculated  that  the 
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25%  match  would  deter  smaller  towns,  the  GAO  Report  detemiined  that  virtually  half  of 
all  efigible  agencies  applied  to  COPS  FAST.  Awards  were  made  to  communities  in 
every  state  in  the  country.  The  same  GAO  Report  found  that  the  higher  the  crime  rate, 
the  more  likely  a  jurisdiction  was  to  apply  for  a  grant,  with  94%  of  the  applicants  with  the 
highest  crime  rates  receiving  funds. 

Awards  have  already  been  made  under  our  Universal  Hiring  Program,  which  will 
address  all  hiring  needs  from  now  on.  Under  this  program  current  grantees  need  only 
sut>mit  a  one-page,  updated  application  which  identifies  their  long-range  staffing  needs. 
Each  year  we  will  touch  base  and  make  sure  that  the  information  we  have  is  still  an 
accurate  reflection  of  their  situation  -  no  new  application  will  be  needed!  New 
applicants  will  have  to  submit  the  basic  information  required  of  all  our  grantees,  but  still 
will  not  have  to  reapply  each  year. 

In  December  1994,  Attorney  General  Reno  announced  the  COPS  MORE 
program,  which  provides  agencies  with  funding  for  civilian  personnel,  equipment, 
technology,  and  overtime  so  as  to  redeploy  trained  officers  who  are  currently  assigned 
to  administrative  and  clerical  tasks.  This  program  enables  the  agencies  to  redirect  their 
energies  where  they  are  better  utilized  -  out  in  the  community.  This  program  has  also 
been  extremely  popular.  To  date  we  have  made  414  grants  grants  for  9,382  more 
officers.  These  awards  were  made  to  police  agencies  serving  the  nation's  largest  cities 
as  well  as  the  smallest  towns,  and  to  sheriffs'  agencies  serving  remote  rural  locations. 
as  well  as  more  urtjan  settings.  Yet  we  still  have  1,659  redeployment  applications 
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pending,  for  a  total  of  approximately  7,500  additional  officers  on  the  streets,  and  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $75  million.  We  also  have  3,514  hiring  applications  pending,  for 
a  total  of  an  additional  9,594  full  time  officers  and  an  additional  665  part-time  ofTicers 
We  would  like  to  be  able  to  announce  these  awards  soon. 

In  May,  COPS  announced  the  TROOPS-TO-COPS  program.  This 
program  was  developed  jointly  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  using  funding  provided 
to  the  Defense  Department  for  this  purpose.  TROOPS-TO-COPS  provided  financial 
incentives  -  up  to  $5,000  for  training  expenses  -  to  our  grantees  to  utilize  their  COPS 
grants  to  hire  recently  separated  members  of  the  military.  In  addition,  we  have  set  up  a 
joint  job  bank  with  the  Defense  Department  so  that  our  grantees  have  access  to  lists  of 
former  members  of  the  military  who  are  seeking  careers  in  law  enforcement    So  some 
of  the  100,000  new  community  police  officers  will  be  former  members  of  the  Armed 
Services. 

Three  percent  of  our  annual  appropriation  can  be  used  for  training  and  technical 
assistance,  research  and  evaluation.  COPS  has  funded  training  programs  and  will 
continue  to  give  out  grants  for  law  enforcement  and  other  experts  to  provide  high-level 
training  so  that  these  100,000  additional  officers  will  be  well-trained  in  the  fundamentals 
of  law  enforcement  as  well  as  the  strategies  of  community  policing.  In  addition, 
evaluation  will  allow  us  to  detemriine  which  community  policing  strategies  are  most 
effective,  and  share  this  with  our  grantees. 
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Up  to  15%  of  our  grant  funds  can  be  used  for  non-hiring  purposes,  according  to 
ttie  statute.  Already  we  have  given  demonstration  grants  to  ten  cities  to  bolster  their 
efforts  to  combat  youth  violence.  We  have  announced  a  grant  program  for  combating 
domestic  violence,  wherein  police  departnients  will  team  up  with  community  groups  and 
non-profit  service  providers  to  more  effectively  deal  with  the  scourge  of  domestic 
violence.  We  have  continued  funding  for  two  valuable  programs  initially  implemented 
by  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance:  the  Community  Policing  Demonstration  Sites  and 
the  Comprehensive  Communities  Program.  In  addition,  we  have  developed  a  grant 
program  to  fund  innovative  approaches  to  community  policing  —  establishing  community 
partnerships,  setting  up  demonstration  sites,  assisting  police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  in 
optimizing  their  organizational  stmcture,  and  providing  equipment  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

So  COPS  is  far  more  than  just  100,000  additional  community  policing  officers, 
although  that  accomplishment  on  its  own  -  a  20%  increase  in  our  nation's  police  force 
-  will  have  a  profound  impact  on  crime,  and  the  fear  of  crime,  in  this  country.  COPS  is 
also  about  upgrading  dispatch  systems,  providing  computer  systems  which  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  patrol  officers,  and  increasing  the  number  of  support  personnel  for 
police  departments  and  sheriffs'  offices,  along  with  other  caicial  law  enforcement 
needs.  Community  policing  is  about  listening  to  your  community,  your  customers,  and 
seeing  what  they  want  and  need  from  their  police  department.  COPS  is  about  listening 
to  our  community,  the  nation's  500,000  police  officers  and  sheriffs'  deputies  and  seeing 
what  they  want  and  need  from  the  Federal  government. 
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Immediately  after  enactment  of  the  Violent  Crime  Control  Act,  the  Justice 
Department  established  a  Response  Center  with  a  1-800  number  to  respond  to 
questions  about  the  Crime  Act  and  to  requests  for  infomiation,  applications,  and  other 
materials.  We  have  had  incredibly  positive  feedback  on  this  effort.  Any  of  your 
constituents  can  call  this  number,  1-800-421-6770,  and  get  a  real,  live  human  being  on 
the  line  to  answer  questions,  fax  information,  mail  an  application,  or  provide  any  sort  of 
assistance  they  might  need  regarding  the  1994  Crime  Act. 

At  the  COPS  Office,  we  have  set  up  our  own  system  of  personal  response:  each 
grantee  has  its  own  grant  advisor.  Grant  advisors'  names  and  direct  dial  phone 
numbers  are  widely  distributed.    Our  customers  can  call  their  grant  advisor  for 
infomiation  on  COPS  programs,  for  assistance  with  the  application  process,  and  to 
obtain  assistance  in  regards  to  any  other  inquiries.  I  am  very  proud  of  this  team  and 
what  we  have  accomplished:  everywhere  I  travel  I  receive  positive  responses  about  the 
professionalism  and  courtesy  displayed  by  the  COPS  staff. 

I  believe  that  COPS  has  demonstrated  a  remaricable  ability  to: 

♦  be  responsive  to  input  from  our  "customers"  in  designing  our  programs. 

*  drastically  reduce  burdensome  papenA^orit  and  bureaucracy,  and 
»  put  our  customers  first. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  the  overwhelming  support  we  have  received  from  our 
nation's  law  enforcement  officers.  I  have  included  with  my  testimony  letters  from 
virtually  every  major  law  enforcement  organization  in  this  country,  representing  chiefs, 
sheriffs,  rank-and-file!  state  troopers  and  mayors.  I  respectfully  request  that  all  of  these 
be  included,  along  with  my  formal  testimony,  in  the  official  hearing  record. 

Finally.  I  want  to  underscore  the  urgent  need  for  new  officers  in  towms,  cities, 
suburbs,  counties,  and  state  police  agencies  across  the  country.  In  the  first  year  we 
have  received  13,900  applications  requesting  53,000  officers.  We  are  committed  to 
working  with  all  of  these  police  agencies  and  the  thousands  that  have  not  yet  applied, 
to  fund  the  number  of  officers  they  need  to  serve  their  communities  effectively  and  to 
provide  the  support  they  need  to  keep  these  officers  well-trained  and  well-equipped. 
Furthemiore,  this  was  never  intended  to  be  an  entitlement  program,  but  rather  an 
important  partnership  between  the  federal  govemment  and  local  law  enforcement.  We 
will  provide  assistance  to  agencies  as  they  develop  continuation  plans  for  the  new 
officers  once  their  three-year  grant  ends.  We  are  gratified  by  the  level  of  interest  in  our 
program  and  the  level  of  support  for  it,  and  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  putting  100,000 
additional  community  policing  officers  on  the  beat.  And  I  certainly  hope  that  you  will 
allow  us  to  continue  to  meet  these  needs  for  new  officers,  additional  personnel, 
equipment  and  technology  to  support  America's  police  forces  so  that  they  can  serve 
their  communities  as  effectively  as  possible. 
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COPS  is  a  vital  program,  tt  responds  to  crucial  public  safety  needs:  (1)more 
police  on  patrol  in  our  communities,  (2)  stronger  bonds  in  the  form  of  partnerships 
between  community  residents  and  police  officers,  and  (3)  more  comprehensive 
approaches  to  dealing  with  crime.  The  Commerce-Justice-State  FY'96  Appropriations 
Conference  report  would  eliminate  the  COPS  OfRce  and  replace  it  with  block  grants.  I 
can  tell  you,  as  a  former  police  chief,  that  block  grants  will  not  t>e  as  effective,  will  not 
result  in  100,000  new  cops  and  will  not  produce  the  same  impact  in  our  communities.  I 
can  tell  you  that  the  Attomey  General  will  recommend  to  the  President  that  he  veto  any 
legislation  that  would  thwart  his  efforts  to  put  100,000  additional  community  policing 
officers  in  our  neighborhoods.  Block  grants  -  even  if  they  specified  a  portion  of  funding 
to  be  devoted  to  police  hiring  -  are  not  acceptable  and  we  would  recommend  a  veto. 
The  discretionary  nature  of  this  program,  our  ability  to  develop  programs  responding  to 
specific  law  enforcement  needs;  to  address  local  concerns;  to  provide  funding  where  it 
will  be  used  most  effectively,  where  it  is  needed  and  planned  for;  and  to  give  three-year 
grants  that  police  chiefs  and  sheriffs  can  count  on,  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
effort.  In  addition,  the  COPS  Office  has  proved  to  everyone  how  responsive  a  Federal 
agency  can  be  to  its  customers.  COPS  is  a  tremendous  federal  effort  and  the  COPS 
Office  itself  is  crucial  to  its  achieving  its  goals. 
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The  Crime  Act  of  1994  was  six  years  in  the  making,  and  those  years  produced  a 
wonderful  piece  of  legislation,  a  bipartisan  bill  that  was  supported  by  the  entire  law 
enforeement  community,  as  well  as  our  nation's  mayors.  Title  I  of  the  Crime  Act  not 
only  adds  100.000  new  officers.  It  provides  federal  money  for  equipment,  technology, 
dvilans,  overtime,  training,  technical  assistance,  and  evaluation,  tt  is  what  police  want 
and  what  they,  and  the  communities  they  serve,  sorely  need.  !  realize  that  the 
Conference  report  on  the  Commerce-Justice-State  FY96  Appropriations  bill  may  soon 
be  on  its  way  to  the  President's  desk.  As  you  know,  the  President  has  stated,  in  no 
unceatain  terms,  that  he  will  veto  this  bill  if  it  does  not  contain  funding  for  the  COPS 
program.  Should  the  Congress  revisit  this  issue,  I  hope  you  will  consider  the 
accoKiplishments  the  COPS  Office  has  achieved  in  just  its  first  year,  and  let  us  continue 
with  our  vital  work. 

On  behalf  of  the  entire  COPS  staff  -  an  incredibly  impressive  group  of  people 
who  have  demonstrated  the  very  l)est  qualities  of  commitment  to  public  service  and 
dedication  to  their  jobs  - 1  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you  iDday.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 
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NATIONAL  SHERIFFS*  ASSOCIATION 

MSO  OUKE  STREET    •    ALEXANDRIA,  VIRGrNIA  22314    •    703««>7827 


CHARLES -100- MEEXS 
EXEOmvE  OnECTOn 


199S 


BouM  SakCMimittce  m  Criu 

2071 


On  btbaUti  the  Nitioul  Shcrifb'  Aaocution,  I  am  wrttiac  la  nipport  of  die  COPS 
progrun  tncted  ta  the  fleUnt  Crimt  Ciorel  MALmmBi^atcuiuiaAa  of  1994. 

Nnfflcrovi  ibcrifEi  aroaad  tut  cssotry  hive  kind  wcD  fntx  1400  deputies.  Thii 
iacreucd  kw  Mforccacat  prMnee  ia  Mr  eouolics  ia  csiuBBctioii  with  comnuaitjr 
polidnc  «■  fo  I  loBg  wty  in  kdpiBf  to  reduce  ariac  ia  oar  coaatict. 

Ia  the  aeafcw  dajn,  the  debate  wU  bcpa  oo  thb  budget  bnie.  A«  the  dcctcd 
ofuciaii  dMcst  to  the  people,  we  know  that  crime  hu  been  aad  wiD  caatinue  to  be 
the  aioftamoQs  eoaccra  efaar  dttacai.  They  arc  lookiag  to  an  ofoi  for  help.  We 
commead  joa  for  yanr  eoaiBiitaieat  to  fightlag  aad  prevtotiag  crime.  Your  lupport 
ii  greatiy  aypred^ed. 

Thaakyaa  for  year  cadeavon  and  tapporl  of  the  natioa'*  law  enforccmea: 


Siactnly, 

ChaHefB-Meeia 
ExccvtiveDiractDr 
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MAJOR  CITIES  CHIEFS 


6.1995 


HoDonMe  Quries  Sehumer 

2211-RHOB 

Umted  Sates  Houm  of  ReprcKntaaves 

Washiogu».D.C.20SlS 

Re.  Ovenigfat  Hearing  on  ifae  HiMse  •  Senate 
'CJS  Appropnanons  Conference  Repon 

Dear  Ccogressman  Sehumer 


I  am  fbrwuding  this  oonespondence  to  you,  and  other  memben  of  Congress, 
to  express  our  AssocwtKm't  opposition  to  d>e  House  •  Senile  CIS 
AppropnatiOBs  Cooferenoe  Report 

As  you  know,  the  Major  Cines  Chiefs  Association  lepiesenu  the  chief  police 
executives  of  the  forty-teven  laisest  cities/juhsdictions  in  the  United  Stales  as 
wtU  as  Momieal.  Toronto  and  Vancouver,  Canada  Our  organua&oo  wis 
formed  to  address  the  unique  needs  and  solutions  required  by  policing  large 
urbanized  communioes   The  Association  is  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of 
research,  legisUtwn.  policy  and  programs  that  wili  enhance  the  nfety  of  our 
citizens  and  the  officers  tfact  protect  them 

Over  Ifae  past  several  yean  our  crganiaticm  has  worlced  with  you  and  other 
law  cnfoisemeat  atwinanoos  to  secure  tough  anb-cnme  legiilatian  on  behalf  of 
allAmencvis.  We  sipponed  the  Crime  Confenakce  Report,  which  was  signed 
into  law  by  Presideot  Clinton  on  September  13, 1994  (PL  103-322)  The 
Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1994  provided  cntical 
resources,  bog  overdue,  «>  the  law  enforoonent  community. 

One  of  the  fundameiul  components  of  this  legjslatioo.  the  COPS  program, 
provides  Amdtng  directly  to  localioes  to  hire  1 00,000  a^ldioonal  police  officers 
We  unequivocally  supported  this  direct  fimding  approach  and  many,  if  not  all 


QO  ChJcago  Poitoi  Departntnl  1121  S.  State  Street  Suite  401,  Chicaeo.  Illlrwis  60605 
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Hononble  Charles  Schumer 
DeGcnber6. 1995 
PagtTwo 


ofourmembenlwe  already  received  police  ofBcers  under  this  progrun.  Our 
disappointment  over  the  elimiiiatioii  of  the  Amding  for  this  program  through  the 
appropnation  process  is  profouod! 

During  the  cariier  debates  conceniing  block  grants,  we  expressed  our 
opposition  thereto,  baaed  upon  our  beUef  that  unless  the  funds  are  allocated 
directly  to  the  laweoforcemenl  agencies,  finds  will  be  diverted  by  local 
authonties  for  non-police  purposes   Furtbensore.  addiuooaJ  pobce  personnel 
dedicated  to  "coamunity  policing"  are  esscotia]  to  enhancing  the  "quality  of 
life"  of  the  citizens  we  serve.  The  block  grant  process  will  iwt  guarantee  that 
one  addittonal  ofiBcer  will  be  placed  on  Amenca's  streets  nor  will  it  advance 
communis  polidag  within  our  jurisdictions 

FurtfaertuOTt.  we  are  unsure  whether  or  not  the  hundreds  of  officers  who  have 
already  been  hired  through  the  CX)PS  program  will  contuiue  to  be  funded 
throu^  the  block  grant  process.  Preliminary  information  indicates  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  blodc  grant  monies  will  be  used  to  keep  these  officers  working 
within  their  oommuDities.  Aasuming  this  is  true,  the  American  public  will  again 
pay  the  price 

We  are  t^jdmisiic  that  partisan  politics  will  not  destroy  the  "crime  cotttroP 
gains  made  over  the  last  year.  To  this  eitd,  the  Major  Cities  Chie&  AssocictioD 
is  calling  upon  your  leadership  to  assist  us  in  retaining  the  gains  made  tfarou^ 
the  passage  of  die  Vitrient  Crime  Control  and  Law  Enforcement  Act  of  1994 
Should  you  have  any  questions  oonoeraing  this  correspondence  or  the 
Association's  position,  please  do  not  beaitiie  to  contact  me  at  (410)  887-221 1. 


Sincerely  yours. 


MGS/aa 

c:  Superiateodent  Matt  Rodriguez 

Chairman 


ID  rtATt  rrurr.  rum  ua  auamy.  ■ 
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.        National  Troopers  Coalition 


December  6,  1995 


VIA  PJU  MMD   rZKST-CZASS  lOkZL 

Tile  HoDorAble  Bill  KcCollun 
Chainnan,  Bouse  Sub-Committee  on  Crime 
207  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Chainnan  McCollun: 

The  National  Troopers  Coalition,  representing  more  than  45,000 
state  troopers  and  highway  patrol  officers  fror.  throughout  the 
country,  supports  the  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services  (COPS) 
Program,  ae  enacted  and  authorized  through  the  Violent  Crime, 
Control  and  I,aw  Enforcement  Act  of  1994. 

We  believe,  as  do  our  fellow  officers  and  the  leadership  of 
the  major  national  and  international  law  enforcement  a6Bociat.ionE, 
that  the  COPS  Program,  since  its  implementation  has  provided  the 
manpower  it  was  designed  to  do,  which  meets  the  continuing  need  to 
provide  resources  to  strengthen  the  presence  of  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  rural  and  urban  areas  of  our  nation's  states,  towns 
and  cities.  This  increased  presence  of  uniformed,  trained,  and 
sworn  law  enforcement  officers  is  a  vital  element  In  the  efforts 
needed  to  counter  the  increases  in  criminal  activity,  brutality, 
and  fear  that  our  citizens  face  daily  throughout  this  land. 

While  we  continue  to  seek  avenues  for  increasing  the 
evsilahility  of  these  resources  to  support  the  work  in  our  states 
by  our  troopers,  we  have  consistently  indicated  that  we  stand 
behind  this  effort  as  a  bi-partisan,  positive  step  towards 
providing  much  needed  resources  to  law  anforcement.  We  recognize 
that  there  is  always  the  opportunity  to  improve  upon  programs  that 
have  been  enacted  but  we  would  urge  you  not  to  scuttle  thxs  program 
in  an  effort  to  manifest  change. 

We  would  urge  members  of  this  Committee  to  not  be  unduly 
swayed  by  what  I  believe  can  appropriately  be  called  "anecdotal 
incidences'  that  might  not  be  the  intended  purpose  of  the  prograni 
when  formulated  by  Congress  just  last  year. 


I  FtATt  TinoPfJJ 
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Honorabl*  Bill  McCollua 
D«cMib«r  C,  1995 
Pag*  2 


Xs  always,  if  we  can  be  of  any  aaaiatanca  in  this  natter  or 
provide  any  additional  io£onnation,  please  do  not  hesitate  to 
contact  ua. 


James  A.  Rhinebarger 
Cbaiman 


JAM/cga 
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^it^  FRATERNAL  ORDER  OF  POUCE        i 

^BJ»  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM                         A 

\JlSJJ  ■"  MASSACHUSETTS  AVB^liE.  N.E-  •  WASMINQTON.  DC  2D002         W^n^St^^M 

iRjJgr  PHONE.  C»Z3  547^189       FAX  (202}  KT^IBO                             ^-^B^ifLM^-w-.W 


The  HoDonblc  William  J 
Pre*ideiu  of  the  United  Sutes 
The  White  House 
Wishington,  DC  20500 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

As  an  organizacioD  comprised  of  more  tbati  270,000  law  eoforcexnem  professioiiaU.  the  FraicnuJ 
Order  of  Police  taices  positioiu  bued  on  expeneace  and  tao.  ooi  cotyeourc  ai^  poliucs 

In  that  context,  the  1994  Crime  BiJI  cutfaorized  fuads  to  hiie  100,000  state  and  local  police 
ofTicen.  In  a  time  wben  law  enforccmem  is  dose  to  being  overwhelmed  by  violeni  crizDe. 
additional  police,  as  well  as  thoughtful  and  effecxive  prevention  prtjgrams.  are  vitaJ  to  turning 
the  tide  against  those  who  would  terrorize  law  abidmg  citizens  Therefore,  wc  worlced  with  you 
•ad  Congress  to  obtain  the  fuads  tKce&sary  to  hiie  thoce  officers  and  underwrite  those  programs 
These  positions  were  adopted  at  our  National  Bietmial  Conference  in  August,  1993  and  continue 
to  be  our  positions  today. 

We  strongly  support  you  in  you  resolve  to  fight  any  diver^on  of  fiindine  earmarked  for  the 
luring  of  100,000  police  oCRcen  We  arc  prepared  to  work  with  you,  to  the  fullest  extern  of 
our  abilny,  to  preveni  this  cynical  reversal  of  vital  public  aafety  legislation. 


Gilbert  G.  Oallecos  t/ 


Gilbert  G.  Oallegos 
National 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCtATION  OF  POLICE  ORGANIZATIONS,  INC. 

750  Fnt  Skwt.  NX..  S<4U  1020   •    WuMngion   O.C.  20002-4241 
(202)  •42-4420  •    (UO)  S^Z-NAPO  •    (202)  S4?-439e  FAX 

^_^      Ooccinber  4.  1995 

'"-r-   The  Honorable  BQI  McCoDum 
^JjJ^   Oatr.  House  Subcammiofie  OD  Crime 
2266  Riybuni  House  Ofiioe  BuOdiqc 
jTJSj    Washington.  DC  20515 

Tjm  c«    i^r  Reprtsenadve  MoCoUum: 

"ZlHal^    ''  •'•^  *'"'  *"  °y  •nfflrion  dut  you  tie  boldiog  u  ovcnighi  hearing  on  the 
■to.<rM0ivv    (^oinmuniiy  Orieiued  Policiiig  Services  (COPS)  of&ce  this  WedDcsday,  December  6. 
^^^^    1995. 


aa  -aucr  ciONt 


<*»  '^  On  behalf  of  the  Niiional  Association  of  Police  OrjanizatioDs  (KAPO),  represennng 
*'~°"  over  MS.OOO  rank  and  file  bw  eofoitement  officcn  and  3.500  police  assooauoos  aivl 
unions  throughout  the  counoy.  I  am  extremely  concerned  aboin  any  efforts  that  may 
'v^^  change  the  scope  and  roiiiiiiiuueui  of  the  COPS  office.  As  you  may  Igdow.  NAPO  was 
"^  "^  suppo'^^^  °^  ^  COPS  prognm  and  was  instrameaial  in  lobbying  for  its  passage  lasi 
year.  NAPO  >lso  nningly  opposes  icplaqng  die  disaedoiary  grants  to  indrndna]  law 
enfbrrenient  agencies  with  block  grants  to  the  states. 

The  COPS  prognm,  izoplemented  as  pan  of  the  Violent  Crime  Control  and  Law 
Enforcement  Act  of  1994,  has  fimded  over  25,000  new  police  officers  to  date.  Our 
members  ftixl  the  COPS  of6ce  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficiem  govemmem  prognms  in 
e;iistence.  One  example  of  the  COPS  ot&ce't  nnprccedeiaed  pro&ciency  aa  be  found 
in  the  application  for  law  enforcement  agencies  with  jurisdictions  under  50,000 
residents  and  no  resouices  to  fill  out  buieauoatic  documents  -  the  application  was  josi 
one  page. 

This  tremendous  prognm  is  making  a  visible  difference  in  our  nation's  streets  with  a 
snongcr,  coimnunity-oriemed  police  presence.  With  crime  remaining  the  number  one 
concern,  I  urge  you  and  the  suboommiitee  members  m  continue  this  imporiani 
conmiitmeni  to  the  American  public  by  maimaining  the  COPS  office. 

Please  do  not  besitaie  to  oomaa  me  wixh  any  questions  and  thank  you  for  your 
coMideration. 

Sinccreb . 
J/ 

Robcn  T.  Scdlly 
bxecuiivc  Director 


c  c 


Members  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Crime 


INTERNATIONAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  POLICE  OFnCERS 

AFFIUATED  Wnh  THE  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  ISTERfJATlONAL  UNION,  AFUaO 
»I  I  OyBil  D^^^nat  ti06  Tckpbone  703579-0290 

A»taiioo.VA  33203  Fm  7Q3^7WJ2»4 


D«c«Bber  S,    1995 

Bonorabl*  Bill  McCoHub 

Cbainan 

Sabcooaittce  on  crinc 

207  Cannon  Office  Building 

Bashington,  DC  20515 

tear  Ojaiman  McCollvm: 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Police  Officers,  (IBPO) 
represents  federal,  state,  and  local  officers  nationwide.  The 
IBPO  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Service  E&ployees  International  Onion 
aad  is  the  largest  police  union  in  the  AFL-CIO. 

The  IBPO  wishes  to  state  again  its  cosraitaent  to  fully  fund 
the  CoBDunity  Oriented  Policing  Services  (COPS)  police  hiring 
progran.  The  COPS  prograa  was  the  centerpiece  of  the  1994  Criae 
Bill  which  will  put  100,000  Bore..  police  officers  on  Anerica's 
streets. 

The  COPS  prograa  enables  ooBBunities  to  combat  criae  in  the 
aost  effective  way  possible  —  by  putting  sore  officers  on  the 
street.  The  President's  plan  to  put  100,000  additional  police 
officers  on  the  street  represents  the  federal  govemaent's  biggest 
oosaitaent  ever  to  law  anforceaent. 

The  IBPO  strongly  opposes  any  proposal  to  pass  a  block  grant 
to  deal  with  criae.  Ve  all  know  too  well  that  the  police  hiring 
grants  under  the  Law  Snforceaent  Assistance  Administration  led  to 
waste  and  abuses,  including  purchases  of  a  tanX,  an  airplane  used 
by  a  governor  and  real  estate.  By  contrast,  the  COPS  prograa  is 
already  delivering  on  its  proaise  of  putting  acre  police  on  the 
streets. 

Rank  and  file  police  officers  clearly  support  full  funding  of 
the  COPS  Prograa.  These  dedicated  officers  understand  that  there 
is  no  better  erlae-fighting  tool  than  having  policeaen  and 
policcwoaen  actively  involved  in  the  local  coaaunity. 

Sincerely, 


tpf^T'  iy,^^ 


Kenneth  T.    Lyons 
cc:   Subcoaaittee  Keabers  National  President 
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The  Bombk  Bill  McCoDum 


United  Sntes  Congress 
WuhB^n.  DC  20SL5 

Peax  Cftatnnin  MoCoUnm: 

h  lifht  of  die  ovenlsbt  beoinf  oo  the  activities  of  the  Dqjaitiueot  of  Jostice't  Office 
of  Congmnity  OzieDted  Policing  Services  (COPS),  the  memben  of  the  Police  Executive 
Reseaizi  Fcxum  (PERF)  would  liix  to  register  our  mppon  far  COPS  ofEce't  misaoo  mnd 
woriL  tESI  memben,  wfao  are  police  chirft,  tbehffs  and  directors  of  public  nfety,  and 
wfao  coQxtively  serve  ovpr  40  ^riinit  of  the  natioD's  pc^xilanoo,  believe  that  cantttf 
pUfrr,Ta^  hy  jrwri-  ij,  CoDgTcss  to  alicT,  limit  OT  otlJCTwijc  cbangc  the  ict^  of  the  COPS 
r**"-—  1 — -*■<  >r-nr4-T  national  efluiu  to  inqwove  public  Mi ety  aad  kddress  conuBDaiiy 
problesE.  For  that  reason,  we  sroofJy  mxe  your  nq^port  for  tbe  COPS  progmn  as  it 


Ifany  of  our  members*  police  depctmexils  have  received  COPS  fiants,  which  are 
a^'arded  to  hire  comnumity  rr>iirinp  officerx  »nH  (upport  n^ jn'^nn^   updiate  tecfanolosy  and 
equipaeot,  pay  officer  oveitiics,  »m1  fund  oomraunity  pfiifing  training.   As  polKe  chief 
adminisators,  they  have  ezpenenoed  other  federal  law  eoforcemeat  giant  piogiaxiu 
tfaiougtna  their  many  yean  of  public  aervioe,  and  say  that  the  canc&l  process  of  anaining 
dircc:  ^=:s  is  a  stihstantial  improvemenl.   For  police  departments,  obaining  a  fedezal  grant 
was  in  Ac  past  oAen  an  exercise  in  icd  tape  and  bureaucratic  hurdles.   However,  the  COPS 
nfflor  fas  ;r.TT>MTt<-r<  measures  **>«'  have  resulted  in  a  simplified  process,  utilizing  r"^*^*^ 
grant  ajpiirarinns,  with  every  police  agency  asvignrd  a  giant  advisor  to  contact  for  technical 
fupport  and  assistance  with  the  ■ppHmHrm  process.   These  tmptuvemeots  have  Bsde  It  t*^'^ 
to  apply  for  and  obtain  iiedenl  aniflawr    As  a  result,  over  25,000  new  police  officers 
cu^ogcu  ia  cQiumuniiy  pf»iirin£  activities  have  been  announced  through  this  funding. 
Acoordixgly,  we  befieve  that  the  ofi&ce  is  aerving  as  an  effective  ateans  for  distiibutiag 
federal  axnzDunity  pn^'r^wg  pasta. 

Ve  would  liv^  to  thank  you  for  coosidering  our  views  oo  this  impmant  natter,  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  offer  ounelves  as  a  nsonrce  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  oa  all  public 
safu)  iA.:s.   We  stand  ready  to  provide  awicanrr  to  you  oo  the  vital  issues  that  affiect  the 
law  enf oBxment  community  and  the  dtizeos  that  we  are  sworn  to  protect 


Cnl  Keilita>wske 

Commissianer,  Buffalo  Police  Department 

Chair.  PEKF  Lesjslative  CommiQee 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 
BLACX  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  EXECUTIVES 


r  6. 1995 
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BiUl 


HouM  Sub-CooimitMe  OD  Clime 
2266  Riybure  Houw  Office  Buildisg 
Wufaiagtoo.DC20SlS 


The^2■tioD■]OIS■aizxtiooofBlBckLawEIlfb^cea1entExeaItIvel  (NOBLE) 
it  an  otguiizitioa  of  over  3, SOO  of  the  nttion'i  executive  and  command  level 
law  enforcement  officials.  The  puipoae  of  the  organization  is  to  exchange 
informitioD  and  &cilitate  as  improved  delivery  of  law  enforcement  aervice, 
particularly  in  the  undenerved  communities  of  this  country. 

NOBLE  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  working  with  the  Community 
Oriented  Policing  Services  (COPS)  and  can  personally  anest  to  the  value  of 
thisoSoe.  Thb  is  why  we  are  deeply  disturbed  at  the  current  efforu  of  some 
oembert  of  Congress  to  riiminate  this  office  in  favor  of  a  "^ock  grant" 
approach  to  p«d>Bc  aafety. 

It  is  NOBLE'S  position  that  historically,  block  grants  seldom  reach  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  oommunities  they  are  designed  to  help  It  is 
NOBLE'S  beCef  that  COPS  provides  the  most  effective  avenue  to  realizing  the 
goal  of  implcaentiDg  Community  Oiiemed  Policing  in  law  enforcement 
ageocie*  throughout  the  eoufflty. 

COPS  is  one  of  the  most  effBctive  offices  in  govenunem  with  programs  such 
u  COPS  FAST,  OOPS  AHEAD.  auITKOOPS  TO  COPS,  along  with  a  firm 
commitment  to  placing  100,000  law  enforcement  officers  tnined  in 
community  poUcing  and  problem  aoMng  in  communities  to  addreu  our 
I  piAIic ) 


As  a  resuh  of  the  Rodney  King  and  the  Mark  Furman  dilenmus,  the  criminal 
justice  lyitem  is  under  incredible  scrutiny.  Just  last  week  in  Washington, 
D.C..  Fobce  Chief  Larry  Soulaby  •dirmtane  meeting  of  young  people 


asked  the  au£eDoe*'Howiii8ny  ofyoutnat  tbe  policer,  nmiriobly,  only  a  few  handc  were  nited 
Be  then  ■dEsd."  How  many  ofyou(Ssmmti>epolice7"Beuty  every  hand  went  up.  We  believe  thai 
Community  Pobdng  is  our  only  hope  to  regain  tbe  tniat  and  req>ect  oeceuary  to  providing  quality 
pofioeaervioetoourdtizeDi  NOBLE  needi  to  cootirate  tbe  woric  h  is  doing  with  COPS  to  minimire 
tbe  esdjtiag  atmosphere  between  tbe  pobce  and  the  conunui^. 

nqrefore,  we  urge  you  to  do  what  is  li^  both  ethically  and  politically,  support  COPS  and  tbe 
outstanding  work  th^  peibnn. 
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4^ii£B^        THE  UNITED  STATES  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS 

I6»  EVE  STMTT  NORTHWEST 

WASHINGTON.  D  C  »006 

TELEWONE  (W2)  W5-73J0 

FAX  (202)  295-i352 

TOD  <M2)  Z95-9*<5 

December  6.  1995 


The  Honorable  Bill  McCollum,  Chair 
Subcommittee  on  Crime 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
U.S.  House  of  Represenutives 
207  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  McCollum: 

As  you  be^in  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  COPS  program.  I  am  writing 
to  apprise'you  of  the  strong  support  of  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  for  the 
program.   We  worked  very  hard  with  Congress  and  the  Administration  last 
year  to  see  the  program  enacted  into  law.   The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
and  the  COPS  Office  in  particular,  have  worked  very  hard  since  then  to 
implement  it  in  a  quick  and  effective  fashion,  and  it  has  already  begun  to  make 
a  difference  on  the  streets  of  our  cities.   They  have  been  extremely  responsive 
to  the  needs  and  requests  of  our  cities. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  proposals  in  Congress  lo  change  the  COPS 
program  into  a  block  grant  and  that,  in  fact,  the  conference  agreement  on  the 
Commerce.  Justice,  State  appropriations  bill  would  substitute  the  block  grant 
for  FY96.   We  believe  that  changing  the  program  at  this  time  would  be  a 
mistake.   Cities  have  allocated  money  and  personnel  to  the  program  and  have 
budgeted  for  the  future  with  the  COPS  program  in  mind.   While  a  block  grant 
is  quite  tempting,  and  we  appreciate  all  of  your  efforts  to  make  it  one  which 
would  provide  us  significant  flexibility,  we  have  a  program  on  hand  which  is 
working.   We  are  concerned  that  changing  the  program  at  this  time  would 
represent  bad  public  policy  and  could  jeopardize  some  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  our  cities  to  prevent  and  control  crime. 

Change  now  also  seems  premature  since  you  are  just  now  holding  an 
oversight  hearing.   We  recommend  that  you  examine  the  program's 
effeaiveness  through  the  oversight  process  before  considering  changes  in  it. 


»£SW2 


At  the  wmual  meeting  of  The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  last  June  we  adopted  a 
policy  resolution  which  reiterated  our  conunuing  support  for  the  COPS  program  and  called 
on  Congress  to  provide  full  funding  for  it  in  the  funire.   We  urge  you  to  help  us  to  sec  this 
happen. 


Sincerely 


f  WelUngtOTNftbb 
Mayor  of  Denver 
Chair.  Criminal  and  Social  Justice  Committee 


Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Brann.  I  assume 
that  Mr.  Sutin  and  Mr.  Tucker,  do  you  have  independent  state- 
ments or  are  you  just  here  to  support  and  answer  questions? 

Mr.  Tucker.  We're  just  here  to  support. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Alright,  thank  you.  Well  I'll  start  the  question- 
ing. We  do  it  under  the  5-minute  rule  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Brann,  I  am  really  surprised  at,  though  I  guess  I  shouldn't 
say  surprised  because  it  is  your  administration  that  you're  working 
for,  but  I  am  disturbed  is  a  better  way  of  putting  it,  by  the  asser- 
tion that  you  iust  made  that  you  do  not  believe  that  the  block  grant 
program  would  not  provide  74,000  more  police  officers  to  make  up 
the  100,000  cops.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  say  that. 

I  cannot  imagine  how,  after  giving  $10  billion  to  the  commimities 
over  the  next  5  years  to  spend  as  they  want  to  fight  crime  and  hav- 
ing the  requirement  that  they  have  an  advisory  board  that  includes 
a  police  chief  or  a  sheriff  on  every  one  of  those  boards,  and  a  re- 
quirement that  before  they  get  that  money  it  be  at  least  given  some 
filter  through  the  State  Governor's  office,  that  you  could  sit  there 
and  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  communities  of  this  country 
would  elect  not  to  put  more  police  officers  on  the  streets  to  the  tune 
of  75,000  more,  which  would  take  about  a  third  of  the  money  to  do 
that  by  our  calculations.  How  can  you  say  that? 

Mr.  Brann.  First  of  all  I  have  not  seen  your  calculations.  I'm  not 
sure  how  you  are  arriving  at  that.  However,  based  on  personal  ex- 
perience with  block  grants,  I  know  that  that  money  ends  up  being 
utilized  for  a  lot  of  purposes  other  than  what  the  law  enforcement 
community  wants  to  see  it  utilized  for.  And  I  believe  the  same  is 
true  with  regard  to  the  public.  In  fact,  there  are  problems  with  re- 
spect to — and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  benefits  that  we  have  with 
the  current  structure — the  ability  to  ensure  that  we  have  account- 
ability here,  that  the  money  is  utilized  as  it  is  intended. 

The  money  in  the  current  Crime  Act  is  clearly  designated  for  the 
hiring  of  additional  police  officers.  That  was  a  commitment  made 
to  the  law  enforcement  community  and  to  the  public.  We  can  be 
certain,  in  particular  based  upon  our  experiences  to  date,  we  can 
be  certain  that  we  will  get  those  100,000  police  officers  hired.  We 
can't  be  certain  of  that  with  the  block  grants. 

I  think  that  the  issues  at  the  local  level  are  really  no  different 
than  they  are  at  the  State  and  the  Federal  level.  There  are  so 
many  competing  interests  that  politicians  have  to  deal  with,  there 
are  so  many  constituencies  and  special  interest  groups  that  will 
have  to  be  contended  with  and  moneys  under  the  block  grants  are 
going  to  be  used  for  more  than  just  the  hiring  of  police  officer. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  You  just  don't  trust  them  to  make  that  kind  of 
decision.  You  don't  trust  the  mayors  and  the  city  commissioners  to 
really  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  an  additional  policeman  is 
needed  and  their  police  chief  also  says  the  same,  that  that's  indeed 
what  they're  going  to  do  with  the  money.  You  don't  believe  they'll 
make  that  decision  and  that  we  have  up  here  to  make  that  decision 
in  Washington  a  need  for  them? 

Mr.  Brann.  I  think  that,  again,  based  on  my  personal  experi- 
ences and  the  discussions  that  I've  had  with  chiefs  and  sheriffs 
and,  in  fact,  elected  officials  around  the  country — elected  officials 
have  acknowledged  to  me,  they  appreciate  the  way  that  that  is  cur- 
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rently  structured  because  it  provides  them  some  insulation  at  the 
local  level.  They  can  hold  firm  and  hold  fast  to  the  commitment  to 
the  hiring  of  the  additional  law  officers.  And  if  prevention  and  po- 
licing moneys  were  coupled  together  they  would  not  have  as  great 
an  aoility  to  control  that  because  of  the  local  political  pressure. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Let  me  get  to  some  specifics  in  this  because  we 
could  debate  this  all  day  and  I'm  sure  we  won't  agree.  But  can  you 
give  me,  just  for  the  record,  what  the  remaining  authorization  is 
under  the  COPS  Office  over  the  next  5  years?  I  don't  have  the  fig- 
ure. 

Mr.  Brann.  The  amount  that  was  authorized  under  the  Crime 
Act  was  a  total  of  $8.8  billion  and  there  was  $1.3  billion  for  the 
first  year.  So  it  would  be  $7.5  billion  for  the  remainder. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  But  if  you  put  26,000  cops  on  the  streets  rieht 
now  with  a  billion  dollars,  which  is  roughly  what  you  spent  this 
past  year,  it  appears  as  if  the  COPS  Office  would  only  need  about 
$3  billion  more  in  order  to  hire  the  additional  75,000  cops;  it  will 
not  need  the  $8  billion.  Is  that  a  correct  assessment  on  my  part? 

Mr.  Brann.  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  not.  In  part  because  of  the 
fact  that  what  we're  finding  is  many  agencies,  as  we  have  indicated 
with  the  COPS-MORE  program,  what  we  are  providing  is  funding 
for  agencies  to  free  up  existing  officers  in  many  instances.  And  that 
can  be  done  at  a  lesser  cost  with  the  hiring  of  civilians  as  an  exam- 
ple, freeing  up  those  officers,  also  through  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment and  technology.  A  lot  of  the  agencies  are  coming  in  right  now, 
hitting  that  issue  first  because  those  are  experienced  personnel 
they  can  get  out  on  the  street.  It  actually  is  costing  less  to  do  that 
initially.  But  as  time  goes  by  the  cost  will  be,  in  fact,  greater. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well  what  I  see  in  the  numbers  you've  provided 
are  the  26,000  cops.  Am  I  right  that  9,000  of  them  have  been  cal- 
culated as  having  been  put  on  the  streets  under  the  COPS-MORE 
program,  that  is,  under  the  program  that  you  just  described  to  us 
with  regard  to  equipment,  etc.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Brann.  About  9,000  are  under  COPS-MORE. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  And  you  don't  expect  that  ratio  to  continue. 
That's  been  a  very  popular  program,  right? 

Mr.  Brann.  Yes  it  has.  I  expect,  first  of  all,  we  will  continue  the 
COPS-MORE  program,  but  one  of  the  things  about  COPS-MORE, 
the  distinction  I  need  to  draw  between  COPS-MORE  and  the  hir- 
ing grants — we're  providing  for  each  hiring  grant.  We're  providing 
a  full  3  vears  of  funding  out  of  the  current  year's  appropriation  to 
ensure  that  the  money  is  there  over  the  long  run  for  the  local  agen- 
cies. 

But  with  COPS-MORE,  that's  a  1-year  grant  program.  What  I 
am  anticipating  doing  is  in  fact  continuing  COPS-MORE  and  we 
will  need  to  go  back  and  revisit  those  organizations  to  maintain,  to 
help  sustain  the  civilianization  efforts  and  some  of  the  other  activi- 
ties so  that  they  can  gradually  absorb  that  into  their  own  local 
budgets. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  So  you're  suggesting  your  going  to  have  to  give 
them  additional  grants  in  order  to  keep  those  numbers  up  where 
you  already  have  the  9,000.  Whereas  you  don't  have  to  do  anything 
more  for  the  other  17,000  cops  that  are  under  other  programs,  that 
are  actual  COP  hires.  Am  I  extrapolating  that  correctly? 
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Mr.  Brann.  In  part.  There  is  a  transition  process  we're  going 
through  here.  There's  more  long-term  planning  involved  with  the 
straight  out  hiring  grants  than  there  is  with  the  MORE  program 
or  strategy.  Because  we  have  been  dealing  with  that  and  we  saw 
how  positive  a  response  there  was  from  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity, we  recognize  and  we  acknowledge  that  we'll  need  to  do 
more  to  help  them. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well  let  me,  before  my  time  runs  out,  let  me 
jump  into  one  other  area.  You  said  that  there's  full  funding  for  3 
years.  That's  always  been  a  bone  of  debate  up  here — what  is  full 
funding? 

And  I  just  want  to  make  sure  I'm  right  in  that  you  do  fund,  once 
you  say  you're  going  to  fund  the  hiring  of  a  new  police  officer  that 
is  a  3-year  deal  as  far  as  how  much  Federal  money  is  spent.  Every- 
body knows  how  much  money  it's  going  to  be  up  front.  And  it  isn't 
only  for  1  year.  But  it  is  a  25-percent  match  and  you  have  a 
$75,000  total  3-year  cumulative  cap  on  how  much  you  can  give  to 
that  local  community  for  a  police  officer,  per  officer.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr,  Brann.  Yes  sir,  that  is  accurate. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  And  the  cost  of  actually  putting  a  police  officer 
on  the  street  in  the  statistics  we've  had  here  is  a  lot  more  than 
$75,000  over  3  years  or  $25,000  per  year,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brann.  In  some  jurisdictions  it  is  in  fact  more.  There  is  a 
variation.  The  $75,000  Federal  contribution  of  $25,000,  if  you  will, 
over  the  annual  average  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  vast  majority 
of  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  told  us  the  av- 
erage fluxuated  between  $30,000  and  $60,000  a  year  to  put  a  cop 
on  the  street.  And  I  don't  know  what  the  actual  mean  is,  although 
I  believe  it's  around  $50,000  based  upon  looking  at  the  averages 
per  year,  which  would  be  closer  to  $150,000  over  3  years,  instead 
of  $75,000.  That  doesn't  mean  that  there  aren't  communities  that 
are  less  expensive  to  do  that.  And  I  assume  that  that  includes  more 
than  salary.  How  do  you  calculate  the  total?  What  factors  are  in- 
cluded? Are  you  just  talking  about  salary?  How  do  you  figure  what 
it  costs? 

Mr.  Brann.  We  are  dealing  with  direct  salary  and  benefit  costs. 
Again,  as  a  former  police  chief  and  somebody  who  has  had  to  deal 
with  these  budgets  over  the  years,  I  can  tell  you  that  a  lot  of  these 
cost  estimates,  cost  figures,  the  way  they  are  compiled,  varies  from 
jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction.  In  fact,  when  you  start  to  figure  in  all 
the  administrative  overhead,  all  incidental  costs,  you  can  up  that 
figure  considerably. 

The  reality  is  that  as  you  add  police  officers  you  in  fact  don't 
have  to  add  all  of  the  costs  that  are  often  times  identified.  A  vehi- 
cle is  a  good  example.  In  many  jurisdictions  you  may  need  only  one 
vehicle  for  every  five  police  officers.  Some  jurisdictions  may  in  fact 
add  a  vehicle  for  every  police  officer  that  they  are  adding.  So  the 
variations  there  are  significant;  we're  dealing  with  the  basic  salary 
and  benefits  structure. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Then  maybe  we'll  have  to  bring  the  Bureau 
down  here,  along  with  the  Justice  Statistics  and  you  to  see  if  we 
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can't  iron  out  what  this  is,  because  I'm  really  very  curious  about 
it.  We've  heard  a  lot  of  different  figures. 

Mr.  Schumer. 

Mr.  Schumer.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  First  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Brann,  my  experience  is  exactly  like  yours.  When  local  offi- 
cials— the  questions  is  don't  you  trust  the  local  officials,  they're  hu- 
mans like  everyone  else  and  they're  under  huge  amounts  of  pres- 
sure. And  if  you  don't  wall  off  money  for  certain  things  it's  going 
to  be  used  for  other  things. 

I  know  in  my  area  they  have  huge  deficit  problems,  both  the 
mayor  and  the  Governor  and  rather  than  have  to  rearrange  things, 
what  they  are  going  to  do  is  use  the  money  for  existing  spending. 
They'll  say  it's  new  out  they'll  use  it  for  existing  spending.  The  bot- 
tom line  is  that  the  reason  we  passed  the  COPS  program  in  the 
previous  Congress  is  we  knew  those  pressures  and  we  knew  that, 
in  my  view,  as  one  of  the  originators  of  this  program,  was  getting 
police  on  the  street  was  too  important  to  leave  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  local  politics,  even  assuming  the  best  of  motivations  down  there, 
that  our  Government — Federal,  State,  city,  local — had  failed  by  not 
dealing  with  the  crime  problem  and  this  is  an  area  where  we'd  all 
agree  that  Government  should  be  involved.  So  of  course,  of  course 
most  of  them  won't  put  new  cops  on  the  street.  We  know  that. 

Most  of  them  in  my  judgment,  those  with  deficits,  would  use  it 
to  pay  existing  cops  and  say  they're  new  or  they're  diff'erent  or 
whatever  else.  And  we  know  that.  And  that's  I  think  why  on  this 
issue  the  public  and  the  police  organizations  and  even  some  locals, 
but  not  most,  have  sided  with  us. 

Now  let  me  ask  you  just  one  question.  We  talk  about  flexibility 
here.  Tell  us,  I  mean  to  a  locality,  what  are  the  advantages  of  the 
COPS  3-year  hiring  grants  as  opposed  to  a  1-year  by  the  appropria- 
tions conference  report.  We  heard  people  on  the  other  side  during 
the  crime  bill;  they  said,  what  happened  after  5  years?  Well,  we  all 
know  how  the  appropriations  process  works;  this  block  grant  may 
not  be  here  next  year.  Do  you  think  localities  would  hire  people  for 
just  1  year?  Or  are  they  more  likely  to  hire  cops  for  3,  given  the 
vicissitudes  of  what's  happening  here  in  Congress.  We  don't  even 
know  in  the  next  Congress  who  s  going  to  be  in  charge.  Some  peo- 
ple have  a  feeling  it  may  be  a  different  group. 

Mr.  Brann.  I  would  say  the  most  obvious  advantage  is,  in  fact, 
that  as  a  result  of  providing  funding  and  assurance  of  funding  for 
3  years  you  help  local  jurisdictions  with  their  long-term  planning. 
Nothing  was  more  frustrating  to  me  than  dealing  with  grants  com- 
ing out  of  the  Justice  Department  when  I  did  not  know  for  a  cer- 
tainty that  there  was  going  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  funding 
from  year  to  year.  It  was  totally  dependent  upon  the  appropriations 
process. 

In  this  instance,  we  made  a  decision  that  while  we  would  be 
funding  fewer  agencies  and  fewer  officers  on  an  annual  basis  over- 
all, we  were  going  to  provide  the  local  jurisdictions  a  certainty  that 
they  would  have  3  years  of  continuing  funding  because  it's  coming 
out  of  the  current  year's  appropriation.  That  money  is  set  aside,  it 
is  definitely  there.  They  are  then  in  a  position  to  conduct  their  local 
financial  planning  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  absorb  that  position 
into  their  budget  over  the  long  naul. 
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I  should  also  state  that  we  do  have  an  ability  to  continue  that 
funding  beyond  3  years;  there  is  some  administrative  flexibility 
here  and  I  see  the  local  jurisdictions  as  seeing  that  as  an  advan- 
tage to  them. 

Mr.ScHUMER.  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  quite  logicallv,  if  you 
make  an  argument  they  don't  want  to  hire  them  because  they  don't 
know  what's  going  to  happen  in  the  future,  that  a  1-year  grant  is 
certainly  going  to  mean  they  don't  hire  someone  new  because  you 
might  have  to  lay  them  off  in  the  next  year  if  the  grant  doesn't 
come  up. 

Mr.  Brann.  In  mv  opinion  it  actually  encourages  utilizing  the 
money  for  other  kinds  or  activities. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Exactly  right.  Another  reason  why  I  think  there 
would  be  fewer  cops  who  were  hired  under  this  block  grant  pro- 
posal. Some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  have  made  com- 
ments about  how  not  every  one  of  the  additional  25,933  officers  is 
on  the  street  today.  Could  you  explain  to  us  why  that  is?  How  long 
does  recruitment  and  training  usually  take?  and  do  you  allow 
shortcuts  in  the  process  to  get  officers  on  the  streets  more  quickly? 

Mr.  Brann.  I'd  like  to  address  the  last  issue  first.  We  do  not 
allow  shortcuts.  In  fact  we've  gone  to  great  lengths  to  ensure  that 
agencies  are  not  shortcutting  their  process — either  their  screening 
process  or  their  hiring  practices.  And  the  reason  for  that  is  verv 
important.  And  again,  I  can  tell  you  from  personal  experience  back 
in  1974  and  1975  in  Santa  Ana,  we  went  through  a  massive  hiring 
program.  In  fact  what  we  did  is  we  increased  our  sworn  force  by 
about  40  percent  in  1  year.  And  we  made  some  serious  mistakes 
and  these  same  mistakes  have  been  seen  in  a  number  of  other 
agencies.  In  fact,  the  press  addressed  this  issue  in  Washington,  DC, 
earlier  this  year. 

The  problems  were  that  when  you  begin  to  circumvent  or  short 
circuit  that  process  you  end  up  with  the  caliber  of  people  that  are 
not  necessarilv  what  you  want  to  have.  So  we  are  emphatic  about 
the  need  for  local  jurisdictions  to  maintain,  to  hold  fast,  to  hold 
firm,  to  existing  hiring  practices  and  poHcies.  I'm  sorry,  the  first 
issue? 

Mr.  ScHUMER.  The  first  issue,  well,  it's  the  same  thing.  Why  are 
not  all  25,933  on  the  streets  right  now? 

Mr.  Brann.  Because  there  is  a  delay  in  hiring  processes.  In  fact 
it's  not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  complete  screening  and  hiring  proc- 
ess to  take  anywhere  from  8  months  to  a  year.  That's  very  much 
the  norm.  You  couple  that  with  the  traditional  system  by  which 
they're  putting  that  money  out  there;  they're  going  through  grant 
announcements  and  delaying  that  process  and  it  makes  it  even 
more  difficult  for  local  jurisdictions  to  get  new  officers  on  the 
street 

And  what  we  did  with  the  COPS-FAST  and  COPS-AHEAD 
grants  is  we  expedited  that,  because  we  notified  those  jurisdictions 
early  on  that  if  they  were  interested  they  could  go  ahead  and  get 
their  hiring  processes  started  at  the  same  time  we  were  reviewing 
their  applications  and  ultimately  finalizing  the  grants.  That  en- 
abled them  to  shave  time  off  the  total  cycle  from  the  moment  the 
grant  was  announced  to  the  point  that  they  could  get  to  their  hir- 
ing. It's  actually  enabled  jurisdictions  to  move  far  ahead  with  the 
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hiring  and  every  day  we're  getting  additional  information  about 
agencies  that  are  completing  their  hiring  practices  and  getting  ad- 
ditional personnel  on  board.  But  that  literally  does  change  from 
day  to  day. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Well  thank  vou  Mr.  Brann.  You've  acquitted  your- 
self as  well  in  the  questions  here  today  as  you  have  in  running  the 
program.  So,  congratulations  on  a  great  job.  We  hope  you'll  be  able 
to  keep  doing  it  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Brann.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Heineman. 

You're  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Heesieman.  I'll  just  have  a  few  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Early  on  in  this  program — I  believe  it  was  probably  September  of 
last  vear — the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  indi- 
cated he  studied  that  grant  and  that  there  are  probably  no  more 
than  20,000  police  officers  that  could  be  hired  under  that  grant.  Do 
you  have  any  recollection  of  that  statement  and  if  you  do  could  you 
explain  that  to  me  please? 

Mr.  Brann.  I  personally  don't  have  knowledge  of  that  statement. 
I've  heard  that  statement  made  but  I  do  not  know  where  it  came 
from.  I  do  not  understand  the  statement.  I've  tried  to  speculate  as 
to  what  somebody  might  intend  and  I  have  arrived  at  a  possible 
conclusion  there  and  that  is  that,  as  you  are  all  aware,  in  any  law 
enforcement  organization  when  we're  staffing,  we're  staffing  a  posi- 
tion, a  police  officer's  position,  but  you're  staffing  it  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week.  While  in  fact,  a  current  police  organization,  if 
they're  operating  under  a  5-day  workweek,  8-hour  shift  schedule, 
it'll  normally  take  five  police  officers  to  staff  one  police  position  for 
that  full  time  across  365  days  a  year.  It  could  be  that  somebody 
was  injecting  that  kind  of  a  thought  process  into  it,  but  nonethe- 
less, what  we're  talking  about  is  the  real  addition  of  100,000  police 
officers. 

Mr.  Heineman.  There  was  a  statement  made  very  recently  with- 
in the  last  month,  and  you  can  take  it  for  what  it's  worth,  I  don't 
know  whether  I  read  it  in  the  paper — I  think  I  read  it  in  a  paper — 
that  indicated  that  the  100,000  police  figure  was  never  intended  to 
mean  100,000  brandnew  police  officers.  Your  26,000  applicants  or 
26,000  positions  on  the  street  now,  are  they  brandnew  police  offi- 
cers, brandnew  hires? 

Mr.  Brann.  Out  of  those  we're  talking  about  9,000  under  the 
COPS-MORE  program  that  were  existing  police  officers  who  are 
being  utilized  lor  purposes  other  than  street  level  enforcement  ac- 
tivities, patrol  operations,  what  have  you.  The  remainder  are  all 
brand  new  positions.  The  reality  is  those  are  all  additional  police 
officers  out  there  on  the  streets.  That's  what  that  will  achieve. 

Mr.  Heineman.  OK  Excuse  me,  I'm  just  flipping  through  all  this 
paper  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to  yield  the  rest  of  my  time  here 
to  you  while  I  gather  my  thoughts  on  this. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  If  I  could  then — I  thank  you  for  yielding  to  me — 
I'd  just  simply  like  to  ask  what  the  funding  level  proposed  for 
COPS  for  fiscal  year  1996  is.  Do  you  know  that  off  the  top  of  your 
head? 

Mr.  Brann.  For  fiscal  year  1996  what  was  authorized  under  the 
crime  bill  was  $1.85  or  $1.9  billion. 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Versus  what  you  spent  this  year  which  was 

Mr.  Brann.  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  $1.3  billion.  How  many  more  officers  are  you 
planning  to  put  on  the  street  in  fiscal  year  1996  currently  or  do  you 
have  a  plan? 

Mr.  Brann.  We  have  a  plan  but  I  have  to  tell  you  truth.  Last 
year  I  expected  that  we  would  do  19,000  to  20,000  and  again,  I 
thought  that  was  quite  optimistic.  Going  into  this  we  were  actually 
planning  on  about  an  additional  20,000  but  based  upon  the  results 
thus  far,  we're  really  looking  at  the  stronger  likelihood  of  20  to 
24,000,  in  that  range. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  So  we  may  be  up  to  as  many  as  half  the  cops 
of  the  100,000  on  the  streets  in  the  first  2  years  if  you're  able  to 
accomplish  that? 

Mr.  Brann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  will  be  more 
targeting  toward  the  violent  crime  associated  cities  or  communities 
than  you  did  this  year?  How  are  you  going  to  determine  that?  Is 
it  just  based  on  the  cities  that  actually  apply  or  are  you  going  to 
try  to  go  out  and  do  some  outreach  and  look  at  those  communities 
that  actually  have  the  higher  crime  rates? 

Mr.  Brann.  Well  first  of  all,  with  respect  to  the  hiring,  it's  based 
upon  the  jurisdictions  that  apply.  And  the  only  requirements  there 
are  that  they  be  committed  to  utilizing  those  officers  for  commimity 
policing  and  they  commit  to  maintaining  those  officers  beyond  the 
life  of  the  Federal  funding. 

Now  with  respect  to  violent  crime  rate,  we  are  addressing  that. 
I  think  first  of  all  you'll  find  in  the  GAO  report  that  the  cities  that 
have  the  higher  crime  rates  around  the  country  were  in  fact  the 
ones  that  were  most  likely  to  apply  in  the  first  place. 

But  on  top  of  that,  the  discretionary  moneys  that  we  have — ^that 
15  percent  pot — we've  been  using  that  to  deal  with  such  issues  as 
violent  crime.  We  have  grants  that  are  going  out  currently  to  agen- 
cies to  deal  with  youth  firearms  violence,  as  an  example.  Other 
kinds  of  violent  crime,  domestic  violence — we're  focusing  on  those 
issues  and  specific  jurisdictions  that  in  fact  have  the  greatest  need 
there. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  How  do  you — Mr.  Heineman  if  you  want  your 
time  back  you  can  have  it.  1 11  get  plenty  more  for  you  if  you  want 
it. 

How  do  you  explain  the  numbers  that  we  were  seeing  here?  For 
example,  State  of  Oregon  which  is  at  the  top  of  the  list;  it's  the 
most  dramatic.  There  are  several  States  that  have  been  cited  as  ex- 
amples to  me  lately  where  56  percent  of  the  violent  crime  is  in  the 
city  of  Portland,  but  less  than  one  percent  of  the  money  for  COPS 
has  gone  to  that  city.  Is  that  just  because  they  didn't  apply  or 
what? 

Mr.  Brann.  It  comes  back  to  the  application  process,  but  in  fact, 
Portland  did  apply  but  then  at  one  point  elected  to  withdraw,  to 
hold  off,  because  they  wanted  to  apply  under  the  COPS-MORE 
program  and  decided  that  was  a  greater  benefit.  They  did  apply  for 
COPS-MORE  and  received  funding  under  that.  But  they've  since 
come  back  because  they  did  receive  an  award  under  COPS-AHEAD 
for  their  Portland  police  bureau.  And  we  just  got  notified  a  couple 
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of  days  ago  that  they  want  to  revisit  that  issue.  They  want  to  so 
back  and  apply  for  the  $1.8  milHon  that  they  were  originally 
awarded. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Well  I  don't  doubt  that  it  works  out  in  certain 
ways.  But  the  statistics  just  looking  down  the  list,  and  I  rive  you 
these  listings  so  you  can  hear  them,  show  that  Newark,  NJ,  nas 
21  percent  of  the  violent  crimes  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Of  the 
total  COPS  grants  awarded  that  State  iust  10  percent  went  to 
Newark;  Little  Rock,  AR:  43  percent  of  the  State  s  violent  crimes 
reported  and  only  15  percent  of  the  COPS  moneys  went  there  this 
last  year;  Baton  Rouge,  LA:  16  percent,  but  only  7  percent  went 
there;  Baltimore:  45  percent  of  the  violent  crime  in  that  State,  only 
30  percent  of  the  money  going  to  that  State  went  there;  Boston:  23 
percent,  9  percent  of  the  money  to  Massachusetts  went  there; 
Charlotte,  NC:  it  was  close — 21  percent,  19  percent  went  there; 
New  York  City:  76  percent  of  the  violent  crime.  I  can't  believe  that 
but  I  guess  I  should;  in  that  State  51  percent  of  the  money  went 
there.  And  so  on.  I  could  go  on  down  the  list.  Portland  is  the  one 
that  has  the  greatest  disparity. 

My  point  in  raising  it  with  you  is  that  I  know  your  program  is 
not  a  program  which  says  that  you,  Mr.  Brann,  as  the  adminis- 
trator of  this  program,  you  go  out  and  target  the  violent  crime 
cities  and  provide  them  with  money.  My  point  is  that  whether  you 
like  the  block  grant  approach  or  not  it  is  targeted  toward  the  vio- 
lent crime  cities.  The  money  is  going  to  go  there,  that's  where  the 
emphasis  is  going  to  be.  And  they  are  ^oing  to  get  it  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  so  to  speak.  Theyre  gomg  to  get  money,  x^d  I  do 
think  that  is  a  difference  of  some  distinction. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Scott,  you're  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Brann  wanted 
to  answer  your  question. 

Mr.  Brann.  If  I  could  respond  quickly  to  that.  First  of  all  we 
mentioned  the  wide  array  of  programs  or  strategies  we  are  utiliz- 
ing. Agencies  make  that  determination  themselves  as  to  which 
grant  program  they  want  to  take  advantage  of  And  in  many  in- 
stances they  are  taking  advantage  of  multiple  programs  and  strate- 
gies. In  fact,  I  think  mat  every  city  that  you've  cited  has  applied 
under  other  programs  and  strategies  or  are  in  fact  waiting  to  hear 
from  us.  They're  waiting  for  the  fiscal  year  1996  appropriations  so 
that  we  can  move  on  that.  I  mention  the  number  of  additional  ap- 
plications that  we  have  on  file  right  now,  that  we're  ready,  literally, 
we're  positioned  to  move  on  those  as  quickly  as  this  appropriations 
process  occurs. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  But  I  would  just  comment  that  whether  it's  the 
COPS-MORE  program  or  other  programs  they're  applying  under 
what  you  are  telling  us  today  confirms  that  whether  you  like  block 
grants  or  not,  the  fact  that  many  of  these  cities  and  the  police  de- 
partments are  much  more  interested  in  getting  the  equipment  or 
getting  something  else  that  will  fi-ee  up  tneir  personnel  than  they 
are  in  actually  hiring  a  new  police  officer.  And  I  think  that's  a  very 
important  thmg  for  us  to  know,  to  share.  That  seems  apparent, 
that  that's  a  very  popular  and  very  important  point  that  needs  to 
be  known. 

Mr.  Scott,  you're  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  Scott.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  to  follow  up  a  bit  on 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina's  question.  Hypothetically,  if  a 
person  were  to  retire  from  a  police  department  and  the  police  de- 
partment were  to  hire  a  new  person,  would  you  count  that  as  an 
additional  police  officer  hired  under  the  COPS  program? 

Mr.  Brann.  No  we  would  not.  That  would  simply  be  a  replace- 
ment of  an  existing  position  and  all  of  these  positions  that  we're 
funding  have  to  be  above  and  beyond  their  existing,  authorized 
staff. 

Mr.  Scott.  OK  You  suggested  you  would  recommend  a  veto  of 
the  appropriations  bill  if  it  didn't  include  the  COPS  program.  One 
of  the  problems  we  have  in  this  funding  stream  is  that  the  block 
grant  has  combined  the  prevention  money  and  the  COPS  money 
which  used  to  be  $7.5  billion  for  COPS,  $5  billion  for  prevention. 
That  has  been  combined  and  cut  to  a  $10  billion  program.  If  the 
COPS  program  is  fully  funded  at  $7.5  billion  it  would  mean  that 
the  prevention  program  is  taking  a  50-percent  draconian  cut. 
You're  not  suggesting  that  that  would  be  a  way  to  deal  with  the 
COPS  program,  are  you? 

Mr.  Brann.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Scott.  You  can  leave  it  right  there  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Brann.  That's  crucial  to  the  law  enforcement  community. 

Mr.  Scott.  I'm  sorry? 

Mr.  Brann.  That's  crucial  to  the  law  enforcement  community. 

Mr.  Scott.  You  mentioned  the  civilian  positions  and  the  equip- 
ment positions  which  release  police  officers  out  on  the  beat,  and 
that's  cheaper  than  hiring  new  cops  on  the  beat.  Can  you  give  us 
an  idea  of  how  much  cheaper  that  is?  Do  you  have  any  kind  of  ball 
park  figure? 

Mr.  Brann.  I  can  give  you  an  example  of  this  from  my  experi- 
ences in  both  Hayward  and  Santa  Ana.  Years  ago  we  did  a  study. 
We  were  taking  a  look  at  a  number  of  positions  in  the  police  agency 
in  Santa  Ana  that  were  staffed  by  sworn  personnel,  and  what  the 
costs  were  there  versus  what  it  cost  to  hire  a  civilian  to  do  that 
same  work  and  free  that  police  officer  up  to  go  out  on  the  street. 
That  time  we  found  that  we  could  actually  fund  eight  civilian  posi- 
tions for  the  cost  of  three.  Over  the  years  that  cost  has  shifted 
somewhat;  I  think  it's  running  closer  to  about  8  to  5  today  in  that 
organization.  But  it  still  varies  around  the  country.  You  can  add 
more  civilian  personnel  freeing  up  sworn  personnel  to  do  duties 
that  they're  trained  to  do,  that  they  are  there  to  do,  and  at  the 
same  even  improve  your  efficiencies  and  your  effectiveness  because 
of  the  addition  of  greater  number  of  personnel. 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Brann,  one  think  you  didn't  go  into  much  detail 
on  is  the  procedures  to  help  small  localities  to  apply.  Can  you  brief- 
ly describe  the  application  process  for  small  localities  and  now  com- 
plicated or  simple  that  is? 

Mr.  Brann.  It's  extremely  simple.  It's  a  one  page  application 
form  with  eight  questions  on  it.  We  made  this  process  as  simple 
and  streamlined  and  expeditious  as  we  possibly  could  because  the 
reality  is  that  most  of  the  small  law  enforcement  agencies  in  this 
country  have  never  received  federal  grants.  In  fact  most  of  them 
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have  never  even  applied  because  they  don't  have  the  resources  to 
commit  to  the  traditional  cumbersome  grant  application  processes. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  what  about  the  inrormation  that  you  request 
prior  to  the  award  and  after  the  award  and  how  that  helps  the  lo- 
calities apply.? 

Mr.  Brann.  What  we've  done  is  we've  simplified  obtaining  the  in- 
formation that  we  need  to  make  the  grant  decision.  This  is  the  one 
page  application  form  I'm  talking  about.  What  we've  done  is  we've 
simplified  that  so  we  can  use  minimal  information  and  get  through 
the  decisionmaking  process  that  we  need  to  go  through  in  our  Of- 
fice to  make  the  determination  as  to  who  is  going  to  be  funded.  Fol- 
lowing that,  subsequent  to  that,  we  will  go  back  to  those  agencies 
and  work  with  them  to  complete  the  additional  information  that's 
required  by  law  through  congressional  mandates,  through  adminis- 
trative measures  or  what  have  you,  to  obtain  all  the  information 
and  act  on  moving  the  money  through  the  Comptroller's  Office  to 
them. 

Mr.  Scott.  And  so  therefore  somebody  that's  not  going  to  get  the 
money  doesn't  waste  a  lot  of  time  filling  out  forms  for  something 
they're  not  going  to  get. 

Mr.  Brann.  That's  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  Scott.  I'd  like  some  more  information  on  the  TROOPS-TO- 
COPS  and  how  that's  working  and  if  you  could  provide  some  de- 
tails on  that  I  would  appreciate  it. 

But  I  had  one  final  question  that  kind  of  follows  up  on  the  chair- 
man's question  as  to  how  someone  qualifies  for  the  monev  anyway. 
What  standards  do  you  use?  Are  localities  entitled  by  formula  to 
the  money  or  is  it  a  competitive  grant?  If  it's  competitive  what  do 
you  measure,  because  he  suggested  that  crime  rate  and  therefore 
need  may  not  be  an  element  in  the  competition.  Could  you  briefly 
say  what  makes  an  application  better  or  how  one  gets  the  money 
and  another  one  doesn't?  Or  is  it  a  local  decision  as  to  which  pro- 
gram they  apply  under? 

Mr.  Brann.  It  is  a  local  decision  as  to  which  program  they're  ap- 
pljdn^  under  in  terms  of  their  getting  the  money.  We  view  our  role 
as  being  one  to  ensure  they're  getting  the  money,  not  to  try  to  find 
false  or  artificial  barriers  to  keep  them  from  getting  it. 

In  many  instances  we've  found  iurisdictions  that  have  difficulty. 
They're  not  necessarily  meeting  tne  criteria  of  the  particular  pro- 
gram or  strategy.  They  may  not,  as  an  example,  be  showing  the  re- 
deployment figure  that  they  need  to  come  up  with  to  qualify  for  the 
COPS-MORE  program.  What  we  do  is  instead  of  just  shutting 
them  out,  we  go  back  to  them  and  explain  here's  what  the  difficul- 
ties are.  The  grant  advisors  will  work  with  them  one-on-one  to  try 
to  find  a  way  to  make  sure  that  they  qualify  for  that  grant  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Scott.  If  they  qualify  do  they  get  the  money? 

Mr.  Brann.  Yes,  if  they  qualify. 

Mr.  Scott.  So  it's  more  of  an  entitlement  based  on  formula  than 
a  discretion  as  to  you  picking  and  choosing  which  cities  will  get 
funded  and  which  will  not. 

Mr.  Brann.  I  would  be  careful  about  the  use  of  the  word  "entitle- 
ment." Because  clearly  we're  not  handling  this  as  an  entitlement 
program. 
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Mr.  Scott.  Entitlement  is  a  word  of  art  which  was  not  artfully 
used.  But  I  guess  if  you  qualify — is  it  a  matter  of  qualifying  or  is 
it  a  matter  of  competmg? 

Mr.  Brann.  In  some  programs,  there  are  some  discretionary 
grant  programs  that  are  in  fact  competitive,  but  with  respect  to  the 
hiring  programs  and  what  have  you,  it's  just  a  matter  or  our  being 
able  to  meet  their  needs  and  when  we're  going  to  be  able  to  do 
that.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  as  I  saioj  we  had  requests  for 
55,000  police  officers  the  first  year.  If  we  had  had  an  appropriation 
to  meet  that,  we  could  have  done  it.  So  in  some  instances  we  have 
to  delay  them  until  a  later  time.  But  as  long  as  they  are  qualified, 
we'll  do  everything  we  can  to  work  with  them  to  ensure  they  get 
that  money. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Bryant,  you  are  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank 
you,  gentlemen,  for  testifying  this  morning.  Director  Brann,  as  I 
understand  it  you're  in  charge  of  the  COPS  program  and  you  work 
in  the  Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  Brann.  Yes  sir,  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  And  you  have  with  you  two  of  your 
Deputy  Directors? 

Mr.  Brann.  My  Deputy  Directors,  Ben  Tucker  and  Tony  Sutin. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Are  there  other  Deputy  Directors  not 
here? 

Mr.  Brann.  No.  There  are  only  two  deputy  director  positions. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  How  many  people  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  do  you  exercise  authority  over?  How  many  work  for 
you  in  this  program? 

Mr.  Brann.  Currently  we  have  approximately  120  staff  on  board 
out  of  an  authorized  staffmg  of  136  for  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  You're  authorized  136,  you  have  120. 

Mr.  Brann.  I'm  sorry,  130  for  the  first  year.  There  were  136  to 
be  envisioned  to  be  added  in  the  second  year,  fiscal  year  1996. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  I'm  sorry,  how  many  more  to  be 
added? 

Mr.  Brann.  136. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Plus?  I'm  lost. 

Mr.  Brann.  The  existing  130.  Currently  for  fiscal  year  1995  there 
were  130  positions  authorized.  For  fiscal  year  1996  it  was  envi- 
sioned that  there  would  be  136  additional  positions  for  total  of  266. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  You'll  more  than  double  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program. 

Mr.  Brann.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  You'll  go  from  130  to  266. 

Mr.  Brann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  How  much  is  that  in  terms  of  dollars? 
The  new  number? 

Mr.  Brann.  One  moment.  I'll  get  that.  There's  $11  milHon  for  the 
first  year,  $27  million  for  the  second  year. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Is  that  just  salaries  or  is  that  every- 
thing else? 

Mr.  Brann.  That's  everything.  That's  total  operating  costs  for 
this  Office. 
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Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  And  those  people  review  this  one  ques- 
tionnaire, this  one  page  with  eight  questions  on  it  and  decide 
whether  or  not  to  give  out  this  money? 

Mr.  Bra>jn.  Amongst  many,  many  other  responsibilities.  There's 
responsibilities  for  developing  these  programs,  refining  the  strate- 
gies and  the  processes  and  I  have  to  tell  you  that  that's  taken  a 
lot  of  time  this  year.  Trying  to  change  the  way  existing  operations 
are  run.  There's  a  lot  we  contract  for,  there's  work  with  other  com- 
ponents of  Justice  Department  and  elsewhere.  We're  having  to  go 
in  there  and  work  with  those  agencies  to  get  them  to  revise  their 
strategies  and  practices. 

On  top  of  that  we  provide  grant  monitoring.  It's  part  of  the  ac- 
countability measures  behind  this.  We're  dealing  with  8,000  grants 
already.  This  is  well  above  and  beyond,  not  only  what  anybody  ex- 
pected, but  it's  far  beyond  what  any  other  Federal  grant  making 
agency  deals  with.  On  average,  these  grant  advisors  are  currently 
dealing  with  about  250  grants  individually. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  You  have  just  in  your  answer  de- 
scribed why  many  of  us  in  Washington,  particularly  many  of  the 
freshmen  who  have  come  to  Washington,  want  to  move  toward 
block  grants,  that  we  feel  like  money  can  be  saved  when  vou  have 
the  money  going  to  the  states.  Particularly  in  the  area  of  fighting 
crime  where  you  direct  the  money  to  States  based  on  the  violent 
crime  statistics,  and  that  the  States  can  better  administer  that 
money  and  actually  save  money.  And  in  fact  the  localities  know 
how  to  better  spend  that  money.  I'm  all  for  having  more  police  on 
the  streets,  but  a  lot  of  the  communities  throughout  this  country 
reallv  can't  afford  this  program  and  that's  why  we're  moving  to- 
ward block  grants. 

Let  me  ask  you  something.  The  program  started — as  I  under- 
stand it  the  President  signed  it  into  law  in  September  1994 — and 
you've  told  Mr.  Schumer  that  it  takes  in  many  cases  up  to  8 
months  to  get  things  on  track,  so  I  would  assume  that  in  reality, 
this  program  really  had  very  little  effect  in  the  year  1994,  is  what 
I'm  saying. 

Mr.  Brann.  No,  I  think  it's  had  a  major  impact. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  In  the  vear  1994? 

Mr.  Brann.  I'm  sorry.  Well  actually  it  had  an  impact  in  1994  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  this  was  operationalized  as  of  October  1994. 
We  acted  immediately  upon  the  congressional  direction  that  we  go 
back  and  revisit  the  PHS  grants  that  had  not  been  funded.  There 
were  several  thousand  of  tnose  that  had  not  been  funded  and  we 
immediately  moved  moneys  for  that  round  of  grants  and  that  en- 
abled some  of  the  agencies  to  proceed  with  their  hiring  practices 
even  then. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Again,  that  took  time,  as  you  said.  At 
that  point  they  were  still  having  to  wait  for  you  to  give  them 
money  before  they  started  their  hiring  process.  This  year  of  1995, 
you  said  go  ahead  and  start  your  hiring  process  and  we'll  see  about 
the  moneys  later.  What  I'm  getting  at  is  the  recent  FBI  crime  sta- 
tistics that  have  come  out  which  snow  the  overall  crime  rate  down 
a  little  bit  were  1994  statistics.  And  realistically,  the  COPS  pro- 
gram really  had  no  impact  on  that  figure  going  down  for  the  entire 
year  of  1994.  You  would  concede  that,  wouldn't  you? 
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Mr.  Brann.  I  would  readily  agree  with  that.  The  point  I  would 
make  is  this,  though:  What  the  COPS  program  is  all  about  is  sup- 
porting and  sustaining  community  policing,  I  will  tell  you  that 
what  is  having  an  impact,  a  major  impact  around  this  country  is 
in  fact  community  policing.  And  I  can  point  to  jurisdiction  after  ju- 
risdiction that  has  been  engaged  in  it  for  a  number  of  years  and 
some  of  the  greatest  declines  in  crime  that  we're  seeing  around  the 
country  are  those  agencies  that  are  directly  engaged  in  community 
policing.  This  is  also  the  reason  that  there's  sucn  intense  interest 
and  support  for  this.  Agencies  want  to  do  it  and  community  people 
recognize  the  efficacy  of  this  as  well. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  I  think  also  what  is  having  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  our  crime  rate  and  hopefully  will  get  better,  and  I 
walked  in  a  little  bit  late  and  I  heard  Mr.  Scott  talking  about  the 
percent  of  people  who  cause  crime — I  don't  know  what  that  number 
is,  either — ^but  I  know  there  is  a  relatively  small  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation that  causes  most  of  the  violent  crime.  I  think  as  a  country 
with  a  limited  budget  we  have  to  begin  to  prioritize  what's  impor- 
tant, and  I  think  locking  up  and  keeping  people  in  jail  who  commit 
the  violent  crimes  is  the  highest  priority.  And  at  this  point  our 
major  issue  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  jail  space  and  I  think — 
again,  I  know  this  program  doesn't  concern  that  issue — but  I  know 
anything  we  can  do  to  get  people  locked  up  in  jail  to  serve  their 
full  sentences  is  the  best  prescription  for  lowering  the  crime  rates 
and  I  think  you'd  probably  agree  with  that,  too. 

But,  I  think,  one  other  point  in  favor  of  the  block  grant  concept: 
there's  nothing  in  block  granting  money  to  local  areas  that  have 
high  crime  rates,  there's  nothing  in  the  block  grant  concept,  is 
there,  that  would  prevent  them  from  hiring  clerical  types  of  civilian 
people  to  put  more  police  officers  on  the  streets  or  in  fact  even  hir- 
ing more  police  officers  or  buying  needed  equipment — automobiles, 
radios  and  so  forth?  There's  nothing  wrong  with  that  concept,  is 
there,  of  block  granting?  They  could  still  do  these  things  and  in  fact 
do  them  with  more  flexibility,  can't  they? 

Mr.  Brann.  I  would  concur  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
idea.  Again,  that  is  an  objective,  but  it's  ultimately  the  issue  of 
does  that  really  occur  when  that  block  grant  is  out  there. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  And  I  think  Mr.  McCollum,  our  chair- 
man, said  that  very  well,  that  you  have  a  lack  of  trust  in  local  lead- 
ership to  apply  the  moneys  that  should  be  applied,  whereas  many 
of  us  have  more  confidence  that  they  in  fact  can  even  do  a  better 
job  of  spending  that  money  than  we  can  in  Washington.  I  think 
that's  the  core  issue  here.  And  I  think  we'll  never  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Brann.  I  would  respectfully  disagree  with  that  last  state- 
ment. It's  not  a  lack  of  confidence.  Having  worked  in  local  govern- 
ment for  26  years,  it's  an  understanding  of  the  realities  of  what  oc- 
curs there.  Again,  I'm  telling  you  the  truth.  I  have  had  many  local 
officials  tell  me  they  appreciate  the  way  that  the  current  Crime  Act 
is  structured  because  it  provides  them  an  ability  to  tell  constitu- 
encies, special  interest  groups,  what  have  you,  that  "I'm  sorry,  I 
cannot  touch  that  money;  it's  dedicated  to  this  purpose."  To  me 
that's  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  existing  Violent  Crime  Control  Act. 
We've  got  moneys  that  are  set  aside  for  police,  for  prisons,  as  you 
were  just  stating,  and  prevention.  And  there  are  separate  pots  that 
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enable  us  to  deal  with  the  total  gamut,  the  total  range.  I  think  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  the  law  enforcement  community  is  so  support- 
ive. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  a  couple  of  other  issues  too.  Block 
grants  do  not  run  themselves.  They  still  have  to  be  managed,  they 
still  have  to  be  administered  and  all  of  these  existing  grants  are 
going  to  have  to  be  managed  and  administered.  We're  doing  this  at 
far  less  cost  than  anybody  has  ever  seen.  The  first  year  cost  is  less 
than  1  percent,  8Vio  of  1  percent,  the  administrative  costs  to  run 
this.  And  my  understanding  is  the  normal  administrative  overhead 
for  grant  making  agencies  runs  £¥2  to  5  percent.  I  know  that's  typi- 
cally what  you  see  at  the  State  level.  The  second  year,  even  with 
the  increase  there,  I  don't  expect  that  we  will  ever  go  above  IV2 
percent.  I'm  expecting  to  do  the  second  year  at  about  1.39  or  1.4 
percent.  And  we  are  doing  this  in  an  imbelieving  efficient  and  effec- 
tive way.  But  those  grants  will  still  have  to  managed  and  still  have 
to  administered  and  I  do  think  there's  a  tradeoff  with  block  grants 
in  terms  of  accountability  and  the  whole  issue  of  customer  service. 
And  I  think  we've  brought  that  whole  notion  to  a  very  distinct  and 
heightened  level  in  terms  of  grant  making  operations. 

Mr.  Bryant  of  Tennessee.  Well,  thank  you  for  your  comments 
and  I  would  commend  you  on  the  efficient  way  you  indicate  that 
this  program  is  being  run.  But  nevertheless,  many  of  us  have  more 
confidence  in  the  local  people  that  they  will  have  more  accountabil- 
ity and  they  actually  know  even  better  than  we  do,  maybe  even  you 
and  I  do,  in  Washington  how  to  deal  with  their  community  prob- 
lems and  we  want  to  give  them  that  opportunity.  And  again,  I  ap- 
preciate your  sincere  efforts  in  this  matter  and  your  directors  with 
you.  Thank  you  again  for  your  testimony. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Barr,  you  are  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Barr.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  apologize  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  the  witnesses  for  being  late.  I  had  a  couple  of  other 
hearings  this  morning  and  tried  to  touch  base  with  those  hearings 
as  well.  But  I  did  want  to  come  by  here.  I  do  have  the  written  ma- 
terial, most  of  which  I've  read,  and  I  want  to  thank  Director  Brann 
for  providing  the  briefing  book  that  presumably  was  made  avail- 
able to  every  member.  Was  this  made  available  to  every  Member 
of  Congress — ^the  briefing  book  on  the  COPS  program? 

Mr.  Brann.  At  this  point  it's  just  been  made  available  to  mem- 
bers of  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Barr.  OK  And  I'd  like  the  answer  to  the  following  question 
to  be  no,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  it  for  the  record.  Did  your  Office 
provide  this  to  Members  on  the  other  side  to  use  in  floor  debates 
to  try  and  challenge  those  of  us  who  spoke  in  favor  of  block  grant 
programs  to  hold  these  figures  up  and  say,  "See  how  many  posi- 
tions are  going  to  be  lost  if  we  go  with  block  grant  programs?" 

Mr.  Brann.  The  staff  tells  me  that  that  information  was  pro- 
vided to  anybody  who  asked  for  it,  majority  or  minority,  it  doesn't 
matter. 

Mr.  Barr.  OK,  your  Office  made  no  effort  and  did  not  discuss 
with  Members  of  the  other  side  that  here  are  the  figures  you  can 
use  in  floor  debates  to  try  and  argue  against  block  grant  programs. 
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Mr.  Brann.  Again,  it's  just  simply  a  matter  of  being  responsive. 
Any  inauiries  that  come  to  this  Office,  that's  what  staff  are  there 
to  do.  Tney  are  there  to  provide  information. 

Mr.  Barr.  I  would  have  felt  more  comfortable  if  you  had  said  ab- 
solutely not,  that  that's  not  the  job  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Brann.  We're  not  going  out  and  seeking  out. 

Mr.  Barr.  I'm  not  trying  to  sav  that  you  are.  I'm  trying  to  say 
I  presume  and  would  hope  that  the  answer  to  that  question  would 
be  no.  That  you  don't  provide  this  information  to  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  use  against  arguments  that  we  might  have  in  favor  of 
a  block  grant  program. 

Mr.  Brann.  I'm  sorry.  I'm  misunderstanding  your  question  then. 
The  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  Barr.  I  would  hope  not,  because  a  number  of  Members,  or 
at  least  some  Members,  were  trying  to  make  those  arguments  in 
debates  just  yesterday.  For  example,  on  debate  on  the  floor  on  the 
Justice  appropriations  bill.  I  just  wanted  to  give  you  an  opportimity 
because  some  questions  were  raised  and  I've  heard  some  questions 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  was  providing  these  figures  for  that 
purpose  to  members  on  the  other  side.  And  if  that  were  the  case 
it  might  not  be  the  Department  of  Justice  that  I  know  and  used 
to  work  with.  And  I  did  want  to  just  clear  that  up  for  the  record. 

You  mentioned,  Mr.  Director,  the  term  I'd  like  you  to  go  into  to 
explain  to  me  what  this  means  in  response  to,  I  think,  a  question 
from  by  colleague,  Mr.  Bryant.  I  think  you  were  discussing  with 
him  local  officials  and  you  used  the  term  "realities  of  what  occurs 
there."  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Brann.  Let  me  just  take  the  general  fund  hearings,  regular 
annual  budget  hearings.  In  the  two  cities  I've  worked  in  you  always 
have  various  constituencies  that  come  in  during  the  budget  hearing 
process  who  are  championing  or  advocating  the  utilization  of  mon- 
eys for  particular  purposes.  And  oflen  times  trying  to  pressure  on 
councilmembers  to  divert  funding  from  one  source  to  another  to 
meet  their  particular  needs  and  interests.  That's  not  at  all  unusual. 
I  think  it's  very  much  a  part  of  our  democratic  process. 

But  councilmembers  do — local  councilmembers  as  an  example — 
do  have  difficulty  finding  ways  to  say  no,  we  really  do  need  to  uti- 
lize these  moneys  over  here.  They  find  it  far  easier  when  in  fact 
they  can  state  that  these  revenues  have  to  be  tied  to  these  expendi- 
tures, as  an  example,  as  opposed  to  simply  diverting  them.  And 
that's  one  reason  that  they  see  this  as  being  advantageous.  That 
currently  the  money  has  to  be  used  for  a  particular  purpose.  In 
other  words,  moneys  for  law  enforcement  cannot  be  used  for  gen- 
eral public  safety  needs  such  as  the  construction  of  sidewalks,  gut- 
ters, streets  and  highways — things  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Barr.  That's  kind  of  general  problem.  I  know  when  I  was 
with  the  Department,  and  I  presume  Mr.  Bryant  from  Tennessee 
as  a  former  U.S.  attorney  also,  had  to  deal  with  those  problems 
with  asset  forfeiture  and  various  other  grants  that  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  used  to  diminish  other  funding,  for  example.  I  don't 
know  if  that's  precisely  what  you're  talking  about  but  I  understand 
that  that's  a  problem  generally  and  that  we'd  like  to  see  whether 
we're  talking  about  a  block  grant  program  or  about  a  specific  fed- 
eral program  that  the  money  is  used  both  for  the  purposes  for 
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which  it  was  intended,  in  this  case  for  the  hiring  of  police  officers, 
but  we  also  hope  that  it  does  not  mean  that  any  entity  of  Govern- 
ment takes  those  moneys  and  diminishes  their  budget  takes  other 
money  away  so  that  we're  left  not  really  increasing  their  budget  for 
the  purposes  that  we  want.  I  know  that's  a  constant  budgetary  bat- 
tle tnat  local  governments  have.  I  don't  think  it  really  is  something 
unique  to  a  block  grant  program;  it's  something  that  we  constantly 
need  to  try  and  address. 

We  want  to  make  sure  that  the  money  goes  for  the  purposes  and 
it  supplements  what  is  already  there  so  that  if  the  locality  gets  a 
$10  million  grant,  they  don't  all  of  a  sudden  reduce  their  budget 
by  $10  million  and  use  this  to  backfill.  That's  something  that  we 
constantly  have  to  be  on  guard  against. 

I'm  glad,  I  was  hoping  you  did  mean  the  realities  of  what  occur 
there,  that  this  was  something  disparaging  about  local  govern- 
ments. Because,  as  with  Mr.  Bryant,  and  I  know  your  offices  work 
very  closely  with  local  municipal  and  county  government  officials, 
and  State  officials  as  we  have  in  our  law  enforcement  work  and  as 
we  do  in  the  Congress,  and  very  frankly,  I  don't  find  that  our  local 
government  officials  have  any  less  integrity  than  our  Federal  offi- 
cials, and  that  they  certainly  want  very  much  to  meet  the  law  en- 
forcement needs  of  their  communities. 

And  I  do  share  Mr.  Bryant's  general  approach  to  this  as  reflected 
in  the  legislation  that  has  come  out  of  this  committee  and  that 
we've  brought  to  the  floor  that  wherever  possible  we  want  to  have 
those  decisions  on  the  allocation  of  law  enforcement  resources 
made  by,  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  officials  who  are  as  directly 
in  touch  with  their  communities  as  possible.  And  I  think  that's 
clearly  what  underlies  some  of  what  we're  doing  in  here. 

In  so  far  as  your  program  has  been  in  effect,  I  think  it  has 
worked  not  only  in  a  number  of  districts,  but  my  approach  is  to  try 
and  make  the  system  always  better.  If  we  can  make  it  more  re- 
sponsive, if  we  can  place  more  decisionmaking  in  the  hands  of  local 
officials  then  let's  do  that.  I  know  there  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Crime  Subcommittee  on  the  floor  yesterday  saying  "Well  if 
ain't  broke,  let's  not  fix  it."  I  don't  think  that's  really  tne  point. 
What  we're  looking  at  is  constantly  trying  to  find  ways  to  improve 
it. 

And  I  appreciate  the  work  that  you  all  have  done  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  information  that's  made  available  to  us  and  the  respon- 
siveness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  panel  and  this  hearing. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Barr. 

Mr.  Chabot,  you  are  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Brann,  it's  my  understanding  that  most  of  the  debate  here 
this  morning  has  been  over  which  approach  is  better,  a  top  down 
system  in  which  the  Feds  dictate  to  the  localities  how  they  will 
spend  the  grant  money,  or  a  block  grant  approach  giving  the  local- 
ities much  more  flexibility.  Now  you  have  testified  that  as  a  Fed- 
eral administrator  you  favor  the  former  approach,  which  is  more 
regulatory.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Can  you  think  of  any  locality,  any- 
where in  the  country,  where  the  local  officials  might  be  able 
enough  and  responsible  enough  to  do  better  for  their  communities 
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with  the  flexible  approach,  the  block  grant  approach,  than  with  the 
more  rigid  Federal  regulatory  system? 

Mr.  Brann.  There  are  some  assumptions  that  you  are  making 
there  that  I  cannot  agree  with.  First  of  all,  I  view  myself  as  some- 
body who  is  in  a  Federal  position.  However,  I  took  this  position  be- 
cause I  very  much  believe  in  the  role,  the  assistance  that  we  the 
Federal  Grovemment  can  play  in  supporting  needs  at  the  local 
level.  I'm  a  long  time  local  government  official  and  I  want  to  see 
the  greatest  amount  of  discretion  and  latitude  possible  at  the  local 
level.  But  there  is  in  fact,  I  believe,  a  role  here  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  play  and  I  believe  it  was  identified  very  clearly  in  last 
year's  Violent  Crime  Control  Act. 

I  think  that  this  operation,  the  COPS  Office,  does  in  fact  provide 
tremendous  assistance  at  the  local  level.  We're  not  trying  to  dictate 
to  anybody.  In  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  What  we've  done  is  provide 
the  greatest  possible  latitude  to  local  agencies  in  determining  what 
their  community  policing  strategies  and  programs  will  be  all  about 
and  what  kind  of  a  role  that  we  might  be  able  to  play  in  assisting 
them.  We  have  taken  our  lessons  from  local  government.  It's  one 
reason  that  we've  structured  this  office  the  way  it's  been  struc- 
tured. We  have  tried  to  be  constantly  mindful  of  our  need  to  be  cus- 
tomer focused,  really  responsive  to  their  issues  and  needs.  That's 
what  driving  us  in  this. 

I  would  challenge  the  assumption  that  this  is  a  top  down  Federal 
operation  dictating  to  local  governments  how  they  have  to  operate 
and  how  they  have  to  conduct  business.  I  do  think  that  there  are 
agencies  out  there  that  will,  no  matter  what  the  strategy  is  that's 
employed,  whether  it's  a  discretionary  grant  or  a  block  grant  kind 
of  an  approach,  that  they  will  operate  in  a  manner  that  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  legislation.  But  I  also  acknowledge 
that  there  are  agencies  out  there  around  the  country  that  will  have 
real  difficulty  with  it.  In  some  instances  because  of  ignorance. 
We're  there  to  help  them.  In  other  instances  because  of  an  ability 
to  contend  with  the  local  political  pressures.  Whatever  the  case,  we 
need  to  have  accountability  behind  moneys  that  are  going  back  out 
to  local  municipalities  and  counties  and  what  have  you. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  My  city,  which 
happens  to  be  Cincinnati,  had  to  turn  down  a  $2  million  COPS 
grant  while  taking  advantage  of  a  smaller,  more  flexible  COPS- 
MORE  grant.  They  say  that  they  would  be  better  off  with  a  flexible 
block  grant  that  would  let  them  take  advantage  of  their  full  share 
of  the  money,  money  that  Cincinnati  taxpayers  send  to  Washington 
in  the  first  place,  I  might  add. 

You  say  the  local  officials  from  my  area  are  perhaps  wrong,  and 
that  seems  to  be  what  the  Federal  folks  say  an  awful  lot  of  the 
time.  How  can  you  be  so  sure  that  the  Federal  Government's  ap- 
proach is  better  than  that  which  the  folks  in  my  community  favor, 
which  is  the  system  that  we  support  as  opposed  to  what  was  in  the 
original  crime  bill? 

Mr.  Brann.  Let's  deal  with  the  specifics.  You  say  Cincinnati 
turned  this  back  and  then  reapplied? 

Mr.  Chabot.  They  turned  the  money  back  because  they  had  to 
have  a  matching  portion  of  the  money  and  it  would  cost  them  too 
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much  over  time.  So  they  picked  up  the  smaller  COPS-MORE  grant 
that  gave  them  a  significant  amount  more  flexibility. 

Mr.  BRAhfN.  I  would  point  to  that  as  an  example  of  the  flexibility 
that  we  do  have  with  the  current  approach,  that  in  fact  they  made 
a  determination.  We  had  agencies  who  did  apply  for  COPS- 
AHEAD  and  COPS-FAST  grants  originally,  in  some  instances  be- 
cause they  did  not  understand  that  there  were,  while  it  was  clearly 
identified,  there  were  in  fact  not  waivers  provided  for  the  local 
match  requirement  at  that  time. 

When  they  became  aware  that  they  could  obtain  a  waiver  under 
the  universal  hiring  program  they  elected  in  some  instances  then 
to  set  aside  the  grant  that  they  were  going  to  receive  originally  and 
instead  reapply  under  UHP,  or,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  want- 
ed to  use  the  moneys  for  equipment  over  time,  civilianization,  what 
have  you,  they  would  come  back  in  under  the  COPS-MORE  pro- 
gram. The  amount  they  apply  for  is  really  determined  by  them. 

And  again,  we  do  have  the  flexibility  to  work  with  those  local 
agencies.  Some  are  in  need  of  waivers.  We  are  providing  those;  we 
will  provide  them  in  the  future.  Some  are  not.  Those  that  are  not 
we  clearly  should  be  encouraging  them  to  find  ways  to  gradually 
and  incrementally  absorb  these  programs  and  activities  into  their 
own  budget,  wherever  that's  possible. 

Mr.  Chabot.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you.  Just  a  couple  of  followup  questions 
Mr.  Brann.  On  the  waivers,  how  do  you  make  a  determination  on 
what  kind  of  criteria  as  to  granting  a  waiver,  or  whether  a  commu- 
nity needs  a  waiver,  as  the  term  you  used. 

Mr.  Brann.  I'd  like  to  have  Tony  Sutin,  the  General  Counsel,  ad- 
dress that. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Sure.  Mr.  Sutin. 

Mr.  Sutin.  The  thing  we're  looking  for  in  the  case  of  waivers  is 
a  demonstration  of  fiscal  hardship  of  some  sort. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  You  need  your  mike  on.  I  don't  believe  it's  on, 
Mr.  Sutin. 

Mr.  Sutin.  Bv  the  way  of  waivers  for  all  our  programs  from  here 
on  in,  we're  looking  at  a  criterion  of  fiscal  distress.  Like  everything 
else  we  do  in  administering  the  program  we  realize  rigid  defini- 
tions don't  work  very  well  so  we  have  set  it  up  so  that  we  can  look 
at  a  whole  variety  of  indicia  of  fiscal  distress,  be  it  based  on  natu- 
ral disasters  or  economic  dislocation  or  bankruptcy  receivership  sit- 
uations. So,  as  with  the  other  aspects  of  the  program  we  try  to 
build  enough  flexibility  to  recognize  the  circumstances  of  each. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Is  there  a  form  they  get  or  have  you  printed  up 
something  that  everybody  gets  that  says  if  you  want  a  waiver 
you've  got  to  apply  this  way  for  it  or  do  you  wait  until  somebody 
comes  in  and  says  we  can't  afford  this,  and  you  say  well,  you  could 
get  a  waiver  but  we  don't  know  whether  you  qualify  and  here's  the 
form.  Or  do  just  let  them  write  something  up  by  the  seat  of  their 
pants  and  ship  it  in.  How  does  it  work  in  that  sense?  Or  have  you 
developed  a  process? 

Mr.  Sutin.  Our  expedited  programs,  COPS-FAST  and  COPS- 
AHEAD  did  not  provide  for  waivers  specifically  so  that  we  could 
get  those  out  as  quickly  as  we  were  able  to.  All  our  other  programs 
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in  the  application  materials  themselves  do  have  a  section  which 
says  "the  waivers  are  available  upon  the  demonstration  of  fiscal 
hardship."  The  applicant  should  describe  in  their  own  words  what- 
ever documentation  they  feel  is  appropriate  to  circumstances  which 
they  would  like  us  to  consider  by  wav  of  a  waiver.  We  don't,  again, 
have  a  rigid  form  but  we  tell  them  the  waivers  are  available,  what 
we  are  generally  looking  for,  and  then  let  them  present  it  in  their 
own  manner. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  But  you  haven't  granted  many  waivers  to  date 
because  that  was  not  the  way  the  programs  FAST  and  so  forth  got 
started,  right? 

Mr.  SuTiN.  That's  correct.  There  were  some  waivers  in  the 
COPS-MORE  program.  There  will  be  waivers  in  the  universal  hir- 
ing program  and  other  programs  thereafter,  but  the  expedited  pro- 
grams in  the  interest  of  being  expedited  didn't. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Brann,  do  you  think  that  waivers  are  going 
to  become  much  more  common  than  they  have  been?  Do  you  expect 
that  you're  going  to  see  in  fiscal  year  1996  that  you're  going  to  see 
20  percent  of  the  grants  with  waivers  or  do  you  have  any  way  of 
judging  what  that's  going  to  be  like? 

Mr.  Brann.  I  don  t  really  have  a  solid  way  of  judging  that,  but 
I  would  say  that  there  are  going  to  become  more  common,  the  rea- 
son being  that  there  are  agencies  that  have  been  holding  off  to 
apply  until  such  time  as  they  can  obtain  waivers.  So  I  fully  expect 
that  we'll  see  an  increasing  number  of  the  waivers,  yes. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  We'll  be  interested  in  pursuing  this,  not  now  but 
next  year,  as  you  get  some  better  evidence  to  this  because  I'm  real- 
ly curious  and  I'm  sure  you  are  as  to  what  the  kind  of  status  is 
of  these  communities  and  their  ability  to  pay  the  25-percent  versus 
a  lower  amoxmt  or  whatever.  We  always  debate  matches  up  here. 
You  know  that,  no  matter  whether  it's  your  type  of  grant  program 
or  block  grants  or  anything  else.  What  can  communities  really  af- 
ford and  what  can't  they.  Aiid  you're  going  to  give  us  a  pretty  good 
demonstration,  I  suspect,  of  what  the  reality  is  out  there  with  some 
of  these  communities. 

Mr.  Brann.  I  think  that's  what  we  are  finding,  Mr.  Chairman. 
One  of  the  things  I  expect  us  to  do  as  well  here  is  to  work  with 
the  communities  and  in  fact  in  some  instances  rather  than  it  being 
a  fiill  waiver  it  may  be  a  partial  waiver.  Instead  of  being  a  25-per- 
cent match,  as  an  example,  it  might  be  a  10-percent. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Do  you  have  the  flexibility  so  that  you  can  get 
them  to  pay  some  of  it  now?  You  could  waive  part  of  it,  but  it's  not 
100  percent  waiver  that  is  required.  You  have  flexibility  correct? 

Mr.  Brann.  That's  correct.  We  do  have  the  administrative  flexi- 
bility there. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  One  other  program  that  we  haven't  talked  about 
today,  at  least  part  of  your  program  as  I  understand  it  is  a  so- 
called  police  consortium.  Could  you  tell  me  what  the  police  consor- 
tium is? 

Mr.  Brann.  The  Community  Policing  Consortium  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  consists  of  participation  from  five  law  enforcement  organi- 
zations. Those  are  the  National  Sheriffs  Association,  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  National  Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives,  Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  and  the 
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Police  Foundation.  Those  organizations  came  together  several  years 
ago  and  applied  for  a  grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  wanted  to  create  an  entity  to 
work  with  these  organizations  to  provide  training  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  agencies  that  they  were  currently  funding  for  commu- 
nity policing  efforts.  As  we  were  looking  at  our  responsibilities 
under  the  COPS  Office,  I  realized  that  we  didn't  need  to  reinvent 
the  wheel.  That  there  were  organizations  and  entities  out  there  of 
which  the  police  consortium  is  one — the  Community  Policing  Con- 
sortium is  one  vehicle  that  we  can  use  to  provide  the  technical  as- 
sistance and  training. 

There  is  an  existmg  network  of  resources.  These  are  folks  who 
are  experienced  with  community  policing,  who  are  providing  train- 
ing at  the  local,  regional  and  national  level  currently.  We  have 
tapped  into  them.  We've  taken  over  the  contract  that  BJA  origi- 
nally had  with  them  to  continue  these  kinds  of  activities. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  How  much  funding  have  you  provided  to  them 
out  of  COPS? 

Mr.  Brann.  $5.27  million  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  And  there  will  be  about  the  same  amount  you 
expect  next  year? 

Mr.  Brann.  I  would  expect  so  because  of  the  demand  that  we're 
seeing  on  the  technical  assistance  and  training  area.  We're  also  not 
limiting  ourselves  to  that.  We're  also  working  with  State  organiza- 
tions, we're  looking  at  academies  and  other  kinds  of  consortia  that 
are  coming  together  around  the  country,  to  use  those  as  well. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Is  the  consortium  now  operating  an  office  out  of 
your  office  building? 

Mr.  Brann.  No  they  are  not. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  They  are  in  a  separate  location. 

Mr.  Brann.  They  are  in  a  separate  facility.  They  have  been,  to 
my  knowledge,  since  they  were  funded  by  BJA. 


Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Do  you  now  pay  their  rent? 
Mr.  Brann.  I  don't  know  if  that's 


's  a  part  of  their — I  honestly  don't 
know.  I  will  check  into  that  and  find  out. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  But  pretty  much  the  Federal  role  now  is  under 
you  instead  of  some  other  source  in  the  Justice  Department.  Is  that 
essentially  right? 

Mr.  Brann.  Basically.  The  Bureau  of  Justice  Assistance  and  the 
components  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Programs  we've  had  discussions 
over  the  past  year.  They  have  been  desirous  of  the  COPS  Office 
picking  up  funding  and  activities  for  all  the  community  policing  re- 
lated kinds  of  activities  that  have  previously  been  funded  by  those 
components  and  we've  agreed  to  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Where  is  your  Office  as  opposed  to  theirs?  Are 
you  physically  located  downtown  or  are  you  out  in  Alexandria  or 
where? 

Mr.  Brann.  We  were  originally  in  the  OJP  Buildine  at  633  Indi- 
ana, but  that  was  a  very  limited  amount  of  space.  We  nave  our  own 
facility  at  1100  Vermont  Avenue  and  in  fact  to  help  out  OJP,  too, 
a  large  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  OJP  operations  Comptroller's 
Office,  some  of  our  staff  is  over  there  in  the  Comptroller's  Office. 
At  the  same  time  we've  taken  over  the  Response  Center  and  moved 
that  over  to  the  COPS  facility  at  1100  Vermont. 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Is  this  a  rental  or  is  this  a  Federal  building? 

Mr.  Brann.  It's  a  rental. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Do  you  have  the  whole  place  or  just  a  floor  or 
what? 

Mr.  Brann.  No,  we  do  have  the  entire  structure,  the  entire  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Is  this  a  two-story,  a  20-story  building  or  what? 

Mr.  Brann.  It's  a  12-story  building.  It's  very  narrow.  Come  over 
and  take  a  look. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  One  of  those  little  thin  jobbies? 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Are  you  fully  occupying  that  or  do  you  expect 
that  you'll  be  fully  occupying  it  when  you  add  the  other  136  em- 
ployees? What  is  your  current  status  of  use  of  that  building? 

Mr.  Brann.  We  will  be  fully  occupying  it  and  in  fact  when  we 
are  fully  staffed  it's  going  to  be  quite  compressed  in  there  but  it 
can  meet  the  needs. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Do  you  think  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  when 
you're  fully  staffed  so  you  won't  have  to  get  more  space? 

Mr.  Brann.  I  don't  think  we'll  have  to  get  more  space.  No  sir. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Heineman,  do  you  have  any  more  questions, 
or  Mr.  Barr? 

Mr.  Heineman.  Very  few,  Mr.  Chairman.  Let  me  state  that  I 
think  that  the  program  that  you're  involved  with — community  po- 
licing— is  one  of  the  best  things  that's  happened  in  the  last  prob- 
ably 10  years.  It  does  cut  down  on  crime  and  it  gives  attention  to 
high  risk  neighborhoods  which  inherently  in  the  past  have  received 
not  a  lot  of  attention.  And  in  spite  of  a  lot  of  questions  that  we've 
asked  today,  we  do  support  that  program.  I've  heard  a  lot  of  cyni- 
cism here  about  the  lack  of  trust  of  local  officials  relative  to  fund- 
ing and  I  can  identify  with  some  of  that.  I  would  like  to  know  rel- 
ative to  a  question  that  was  asked  before  about  adding  police  offi- 
cers on  the  COPS  program.  What  I  interpret  your  answer  to  be  was 
that  you  would  add  to  the  quota  of  that  police  department  by  the 
number  of  cops  that  they  take  on  board  under  your  program. 

Mr.  Brann.  We  would  add  to  the  total  number,  yes.  Is  that  what 
you're  asking? 

Mr.  Heineman.  Yes.  You  would  add  as  a  quota. 

Mr.  Brann.  As  a  quota? 

Mr.  Heineman.  The  authorized  strengths  of  a  police  department. 

Mr.  Brann.  No,  we're  not  doing  it  as  a  quota.  We  had  under  the 
COPS-FAST  and  COPS-AHEAD  program  a  limitation— simply  so 
that  we  could  expedite  the  grant  making  process — of  2V2  percent 
that  we  would  add  under  those  programs  for  any  individual  agency. 
But  we're  not  looking  to  develop  a  quota  for  any  one  of  these  orga- 
nizations. The  reality  is,  again  as  you  and  I  both  know,  there  are 
some  agencies  that  are  severely  understaffed.  There  are  some  agen- 
cies that  are  in  fact  overstaffed.  They  have  different  kinds  of  needs. 
In  fact  probably  in  some  instances  afford  a  reduction  of  staffing. 
But  that's  a  local  determination.  We're  just  here  to  try  to  meet 
that. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Well,  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  program  as 
it  relates  to  sending  the  COPS  program  down  to  any  local  level  and 
knowing  the  attrition  within  individual  police  departments,  and  it 
was  brought  up  before — I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Scott  who  brought  it 
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up — the  fact  that  one  police  officer  retires,  or  10  poHce  officers  re- 
tires, and  they  ask  for  10  policemen  on  the  COPS  program.  Are 
there  safeguards  against  not  backfilling  the  authorized  strength  of 
that  police  department  or  just  let  them  lay  as  vacancies? 

Mr.  Brann.  Yes.  At  one  time  for  4  years  I  had  the  personnel  and 
training  process  and  I  know  how  multiple  books  can  be  kept.  The 
issue  here  is  a  combination  of  looking  at  the  authorized  staffing 
levels,  the  funded  staffing  levels  and  the  actual  staffing  levels. 
We're  working  cooperatively  with  the  local  organizations  because 
they  may  have  periods  of  time  in  which,  while  they've  added  per- 
sonnel, they  may  end  up  with  a  large  number  of  retirements  sud- 
denly. The  fact  that  that's  occurred  does  not  mean  they  violated  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  here. 

What  we  will  take  a  look  at  is  what's  occurring  with  those 
unique  circumstances  coupled  with  what  level  are  they  funded  at. 
How  many  positions  have  been  authorized  in  the  budget  £md  what 
level  are  they  funding  the  organization  at  just  to  make  sure  that 
there  is  not  a  supplanting  issue  or  something  of  that  nature  taking 
place. 

Mr.  Heineman.  I'd  like,  we're  probably  capping  this  thing  off, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  you,  so  that  we  can  have  a  better  under- 
standing of,  we've  heard  where  you're  coming  from  and  perhaps 
you  may  need  to  hear  from  the  author  of  the  1995  crime  bill,  Mr. 
McCollum,  can  you  give  us  a  profile  on  the  crime  bill  of  1995  as 
it  relates  to  the  funding  levels  to  the  local  communities? 

Mr.  McCollum.  I  think  I  know  what  you're  getting  at.  I  can  try. 
We're  talking  about  the  block  grant  concept  versus  the  grant  fo- 
cused in  there.  There  is  none  set  aside  for  COPS  as  such.  There 
is  a  block  grant  program  that  is  a  $10  billion  authorization  over  5 
years  and  the  money  would  go  as  appropriated;  $1.9  billion  of  that 
is  appropriated  in  the  bill  that  went  out  of  the  House  yesterday  for 
this  coming  fiscal  year  of  1996,  to  go  to  those  communities  under 
a  formula,  an  automatic  formula  if  you  will,  that  have  the  highest 
crime  rates  and  also  partially  based  on  population.  They  would  be 
allowed  to  spend  that  money  for  hiring  new  police  officers,  or  for 
equipment,  much  of  the  same  things  that  are  here  today  that  Mr. 
Brann  is  describing  that  the  COPS-MORE  program  does.  They 
could  also  spend  that  money  on  drug  treatment  programs.  They 
could  spend  it  on  drug  courts,  they  could  spend  it  on  midnight  bas- 
ketball. They  have  to  spend  it  on  fighting  crime  and  there  are  cer- 
tain parameters  within  it. 

There's  also  a  community  advisory  board  that  every  city  commis- 
sion and  county  commission  would  have  to  have  and  they  would 
recommend  the  use  of  that  money.  That  money  might  be  rec- 
ommended for  all  police  officers  or  it  might  be  recommended  other- 
wise. And  we  specifically  required  a  balance  on  that  advisory  board 
naming  a  local  police  official,  a  judge,  a  prosecutor,  a  school  board 
member,  somebody  designated  by  those  entities  to  participate  in 
that. 

There  would  be  a  10-percent  match  as  opposed  to  the  25-percent 
here  so  that  has  become  very  appealing  and  is  one  of  the  reasons 
I  asked  the  question  as  to  whether  its  this  grant  program  or  a 
block  grant  program.  And  since  there  are  so  many  waiver  requests 
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that  are  apparently  coming  in,  whether  communities  really  can  af- 
ford 25  percent. 

But  at  any  rate,  ours  is  a  lower  match  to  get  the  dollars  and  they 
go  automatically  if  you  make  the  match  if  you  meet  the  standard 
of  a  higher  crime  rate  and  population.  But  the  discretion  is  up  to 
the  city  commissioners  and  the  county  commissioners  in  the  end 
within  that  parameter.  And  there  are  some  waste,  fraud  and  abuse 
checks  as  well  in  it.  We've  got  some  specific  exemptions^ou  can't 
buy  an  airplane  with  the  money  or  whatever.  Essentially  that's 
what  that  program  is.  I  hope  I've  described  it  adequately. 

Every  jurisdiction  gets  a  grant.  If  there's  any  situation  where  the 
grant  would  be  too  small  under  a  certain  dollar  amount  then  the 
State  gets  that  money  which  allows  them  to  fund,  in  some  cases, 
State  police  organizations  which  do  the  functions — not  many 
States,  but  some  states  have  that  as  you  know  where  they  actually 
are  the  police  as  opposed  to  highway  patrol.  That's  a  brief  descrip- 
tion as  best  I  can  remember  off  the  top  of  my  head  without  having 
advanced  preparation  just  for  today.  But  I've  been  dealing  with  it 
a  long  time  so  you  asked  the  question  and  I'm  glad  to  respond. 

Mr.  Heineman.  There's  no  limit  to  how  many  police  officers  that 
can  come  out  of  that. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Absolutely  not,  no.  They  could  take  all  of  their 
money  and  hire  police  officers  with  it.  And  that's  why  I  think  the 
mayor  of  Columbus,  OH,  who  wrote  us  this  letter  the  other  day  and 
who  is  the  current  president  of  the  League  of  Cities,  suggests  that 
more  cops  will  be  put  on  the  street  with  the  block  grant  program 
because  he  really  believes  that  cities  around  this  country  who  are 
the  primaiy  recipients  of  this  money,  not  the  States,  would  actually 
make  the  decision  to  actually  hire  more  cops.  And  he  believes  that, 
as  he  said,  because  there  is  going  to  be  a  lower  match  and  because 
there's  not  a  cap,  there's  not  a  3-year  limit  and  they're  going  to  get 
that  money.  They  know  they're  going  to  get  it  if  they  fit  this  quali- 
fication for  5  years,  whatever  it  is  that  they  get.  And  some  of  these 
cities  get  a  lot  of  money  under  this  program  if  they  have  high  crime 
rates  and  they  are  larger  communities.  So,  the  chance  for  hiring 
more  police  officers  for  those  communities  and  doing  it  very  quick- 
ly, even  faster  than  the  FAST  program  is  very,  very  real  for  those 
who  are  involved. 

Again,  it  certainly  comes  down  to  judgment  calls.  I  don't  question 
the  fact  that  there  are  those  who  really  do  believe  that  some  com- 
mimities,  and  I  suspect  some  will  have  city  commissioners  who 
simply  won't  do  the  thing  they  ought  to  do  and  hire  the  cop;  they 
may  get  some  drug  treatment  program  over  there  and  put  all  of  the 
money  over  there.  But  I  doubt  it.  And  I  think  the  reason  why  we 
came  to  this  conclusion,  and  I  did  personally,  is  because  of  the  Ad- 
vise Report  and  because  all  the  money  has  to  be  used  for  fighting 
crime  and  I  doubt  too  many  city  officials  are  going  to  come  back 
and  conclude  that  some  drug  treatment  program  ought  to  get  all 
of  their  money  when  their  local  police  department  is  crying  for 
more  equipment  and  more  policemen. 

So,  I  just  have  a  hard  time  believing  that  there's  going  to  be 
enough  pressure  on  enough  communities  that  that's  going  to  be  a 
big  deal.  And  that's  why  I  believe  we'll  get  more  than  100,000  cops 
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with  this  program.  Because  I  think  that's  where  most  of  the  money 
is  going  to  actually  go. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Ours  is  a  10-percent  match.  Theirs  is  a  10-per- 
cent match. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  No,  theirs  is  a  25-percent  match  with  the  waiv- 
ers. 

Mr.  Heineman.  A  25-percent  match. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  With  the  waivers.  They've  got  the  ability  to 
waive. 

Mr.  Heineman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Barr,  do  you  have  any  followup  questions? 

Mr.  Barr.  Just  one  if  I  could,  Mr.  Chairman.  Going  back,  this 
is  not  a  question  but  just  a  reference.  Director,  to  the  material  that 
you  sent  me.  You  list  out  the  various  police  and  sheriffs  agencies 
that  have  received  moneys  under  the  COPS  program  and  it's  a  very 
diverse  group.  It  contains  police  departments  from  some  of  our 
larger  municipalities  and  counties  as  well  as  some  of  the  very 
smaller  municipalities  in  the  7th  district.  Is  that  representative  of 
other  districts?  That  there's  a  tremendous  diversity,  that  all  of  the 
money  isn't  going  just  to  the  larger  communities? 

Mr.  Brann.  No,  sir,  it's  not  going  to  just  the  larger  communities. 
In  fact,  again,  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  Violent  Crime  Control  Act.  It  provided  that  50  percent 
of  the  grant  funding  that  we  distribute  has  to  go  to  jurisdictions 
serving  populations  of  under  150,000  while  50  percent  goes  to  juris- 
dictions serving  over  that  level.  And  that  has  ensured  that  there 
is  an  equitable  distribution  of  there  moneys  around  the  country. 
Small  agencies  have  so  often  gotten  short  shrift  when  it  comes  to 
federal  grant  making  processes. 

Mr.  Barr.  Yes,  I  am  strongly  in  support  of  block  grant  programs 
but  I  think  that  is  one  aspect  of  your  program  here  that  I  think 
does  work.  It  reflects  the  fact  that  there's  more  to  fighting  crime 
and  more  needs  out  there  than  simply  all  of  the  money  going  to  the 
high  crime  areas. 

I  think  that  we  ought  not,  in  a  sens 3,  penalize  communities  that 
do  a  better  job,  perhaps  than  our  larger  cities  do  sometimes,  of 
fighting  crime  and  get  some  of  the  money  to  them  so  that  they  can 
be  more  proactive  and  head  off  maybe  some  of  the  problems  that 
the  larger  cities  have  and  I'm  going  to  do  everything  I  can  in  apply- 
ing block  grant  programs  that  we  deal  with  here  to  make  sure  that 
the  funding  mechanism  we  have  reflects  the  same  philosophy  that's 
reflected  in  your  program  here  so  that  money  not  only  goes  to  the 
very  high  crime  areas — unfortunately  the  city  of  Atlanta  is  one  of 
those — but  also  to  the  smaller  communities  and  suburban  commu- 
nities that  don't  yet  have  as  serious  a  problem  as  the  cities,  yet 
need  the  money  to  fight  crime  in  their  communities,  in  their  own 
ways. 

So,  I  just  wanted  to  bring  that  out  and  ask  if  that  reflected  a 
general  approach  across  the  country,  not  just  in  the  7th  district  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  good  approach  from  that  standpoint.  Thank 
you,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Barr.  I  just  would  say  that  I 
misspoke  if  I  put  too  much  emphasis  on  population  a  minute  ago 
in  what  we're  proposing,  because  it  is  a  high  crime  rate — it  could 
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be  a  little  town,  it  could  be  a  big  town,  actually  a  small  community 
could  get  more  money  than  the  big  one  if  the  big  one  had  its  act 
together  and  wasn't  having  a  high  crime  rate. 

I  just  want  to  close  by  thanking  you  for  being  here  todav  and  let- 
ting us  explore  this  with  you.  It's  an  infancy  program  still  and  yet 
weTe  in  tne  process  of  debating  change  to  it  which  is  always  dif- 
ficult. 

I'd  like  to  also  ask,  though  I  doubt  you  have  the  data  here  with 
you  today,  but  if  you  do,  fine.  But  if  not  could  you  submit  to  us 
what  amounts  of  any  salary  or  employees  the  COPS  program  pays 
to  consortium  members  in  the  police  consortium.  It  would  be  good 
for  us  to  document  that  since  we're  oversighting  all  of  this  ana  it's 
not  something  that  we've  had  under  your  program  before  and  I 
really  wasn't  aware  of  that  until  today.  It  came  to  my  attention  up 
here.  So  again,  I'm  not  asking  you  to  do  it  off  the  top  of  your  head, 
but  I  don't  know  how  many  of  these  organizations  and  now  many 
of  their  employees  are  being  paid  by  us.  Maybe  they  were  before 
by  another  part  of  the  Department  of  Justicj,  but  now  they're 
under  you.  What  are  you  paying? 

Mr.  Brann.  I'd  be  happy  to  provide  that. 

[The  information  follows:] 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Justice 

Office  of  Legislative  Affairs 


rnj  WttSlunflai.  D.C    ZOS30 

February  20,  1996 

The  Honorable  Dill  McCollum 
Chairman 

Subcommittee  on  Crime 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  am  writing  to  follow  up  on  your  subcommittee's  recent 
hearing  in  which  Director  Josaph  Erann  discuaaed  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Office  of  Community  Oriented  Policing 
Services  (COPS)  thus  far.   Per  your  request  during  Che  heariJig, 
this  letter  is  to  provide  you  with  more  information  concerning 
the  funding  of  the  Community  Policing  Consortium. 

The  Consortium  ie  a  unique  collaboration  of  national  law 
enforcement  organizations  with  expertise  in  community  policing 
that  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of 
Justice's  Bur-eau  of  Justice  Aseistance  (BJA)  in  1991.   At  that 
time,  it  waa  anticipated  that  federal  funding  would  become 
available  for  community  policing  training  in  the  near  future. 
The  Consortium  was  created  to  relieve  concerns  that  intense 
competition  between  the  police  groups  vying  for  this  very 
important  funding  for  training  would  be  detrimental  to  law 
enforcement  efforts.   Bringing  the  groups  together  would  allow 
thQm  to  work  collaboratively  and  free  of  intense  competition, 
thus  enzibling  them  to  focus  on  the  individual  strengths  that  each 
could  contribute  to  the  training  effort.   Today,  the  Consortium's 
membership  includes:  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  National  Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement 
Executives,  the  National  Sheriffs'  Association,  the  Police 
Executive  Research  Forum  sind  the  Police  Foundation. 

BJA  provided  funding  to  the  Consortium  for  Che  first  three 
years  of  its  existence,  1991  to  1994.   The  Consortium  received 
approximately  $4  million  during  19S4  from  BJA  to  work  wich 
thirty-two  Comprehensive  Community  Policing  and  certain 
demonstration  project  sites.   In  June  1995,  the  COPS  Office 
entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Conaornium  for  up 
to  $5.28  million  to  provide  several  levels  of  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  the  thousands  of  COPS  grantees.   Under 
this  agreement,  the  Consortium  shifted  the  focus  of  its  delivery 
of  acrvices  from  intensive  assistance  for  a  relatively  small 
number  of  sites  in  connection  with  inrricate  and  broad-based 
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gxant-funded  programs,  to  baselines  assistance  no  a  much  lax^er 
number  of  agencies  faced  with  implementing  the  COPS    streamlined 
hiring  grants. 

The  Consortium's  operations  are  based  in  a  consolidated 
office  to  administer  and  oversee  the  training  and  technical 
assistance  functions.   This  office  is  staffed  by  five  full-time 
employees:   a  contract  administrator,  an  operations  coordinator, 
an  administrative  assistant,  an  information  services  coordinator 
and  an  information  services  asaisuant/receptioniat .   Some  of  the 
cooperative  agreement  funds  have  also  been  distributed  among  the 
Consortium  organizations  pursuant  to  the  approved  budget  to 
defray  costs  (including  printing,  transportation,  paraonnel  and 
others)  as  they  contribute  to  the  Consortium's  training  and 
technical  assistance  efforts.   Director  Brann  has  assigned  Deputy 
Director  for  Operations  Ben  TucJcer,  who  joined  him  in  testifying 
before  the  Crime  Subcommittee,  to  monitor  the  Consortium's 
activities  and  ensure  that  they  are  carried  out  as  intended. 

The  cooperative  relationship  with  the  Consortium  allows  the 
COPS  Office  to  provide  thousands  of  grantees  with  community 
policing  training  and  technical  assistance,  as  well  as  a 
centralized  source  of  information  on  effective  problem- solving 
strategies.   The  Consortium  is  also  helping  law  enforcement 
agencies  identify  common  and  recurring  problems  and  devise 
efficacious  means  to  address  them  given  the  unique  circumstancea 
of  their  communities.   The  COPS  Office  alone  would  not  be  able  to 
provide  this  basic  foundation  of  community  policing  training 
without  duplicating  the  Consortium's  efforts  on  its  own.   With 
the  Consortium,  the  COPS  Office  only  needs  a  relatively  email 
Training  and  Technical  Assistance  Division  to  1)  ensvire  chat  the 
Consorciian  coordinates  its  efforts  very  closely  with  the  COPS 
Office,  2)    develop  innovative  ways  to  further  a  national  training 
strategy,  and  3)  work  on  internal  COPS  Office  training  issues. 

Again,  the  Department  of  Justice  appreciated  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  the  Crime  Subcommittee  and  apeak  on  behalf  of 
this  vital  program  to  address  the  public  safety  needs  of  our 
nation's  communities.   Chiefs  and  sheriffs  across  the  country 
have  praised  our  efforts  to  maet  their  needs  effectively  thus 
far,  and  we  are  committed  to  continue  providing  them  with  the 
resources  they  need  to  combat  crime.   Please  feel  free  to  contact 
me.  Director  Brann,  or  Leah  Gurowitz,  Assistant  Director  of  COPS 
for  Congressional  Relations,  at  (202)  51i-9079,  if  we  can  be  of 
further  assistance  on  this  or  any   other  matter. 


Andrew  Fois 

Assistant  Attorney  General 


The  Honorable  Charles  E.  Schumer 
Ranking  Minority  Member 
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Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Yes,  I  figured  you  would.  Again,  I  want  to  thank 
you.  I  didn't  ask  Mr.  Tucker  a  single  question  and  Mr.  Sutin  only 
got  one  in  but  we  do  appreciate  your  spending  the  time  to  come 
and,  obviously  Mr.  Brann,  you  know  as  we've  said  a  couple  of  times 
today,  despite  the  fact  that  some  of  us  would  like  to  go  to  a  block 
grant  program  we  think  you  are  doing  a  terrific  job  with  this  one 
as  it  is  now  operating  and  appreciate  the  effort  that  you're  putting 
in  and  the  fact  that  you  came  down  today.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Brann.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  we  will  remain  available 
for  any  questions  at  any  time  from  members  of  the  committee  or 
any  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  McCoLLUM.  This  hearing  is  now  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:34  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned.] 


APPENDIX 


Statement  of  Hon.  Sheila  Jackson  Lee,  a  Representative 
Congress  From  the  State  of  Texas 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  statement  in  strong  support  of 
the  Community  Oriented  Policing  Services  (COPS)  program.   In  my 
congressional  district  in  Houston,  Texas,  the  COPS  programs,  such 
as  COPS  MORE  (Making  Officer  Redeployment  Effective)  and  COPS 
AHEAD  (Accelerated  Hiring,  Education,  and  Deployment) ,  have 
placed  529  more  officers  on  our  streets.   The  COPS  programs  have 
played  an  integral  part  in  reclaiming  our  neighborhoods. 

The  fear  of  becoming  a  victim  to  crime  is  a  concern  that 
affects  the  decisions  we  make  every  day.   The  fear  of  crime 
influences  the  way  we  drive  to  work  and  the  route  our  children 
take  to  school.   Indeed,  personal  safety  is  a  concern  for 
everyone  in  America,  and  the  national  problem  of  crime  requires  a 
federal  commitment  to  help  local  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
the  targeted  mission  of  making  our  streets  safer.   The  COPS 
programs  are  the  realization  of  this  commitment  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  to  the  American  people. 

The  COPS  MORE  grant  is  designed  to  expand  the  time  available 
for  community  policing  by  current  law  enforcement  officers, 
rather  than  to  fund  the  hiring  or  rehiring  of  additional  law 
enforcement  officers.   Grants  are  made  for  up  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  equipment,  technology,  civilian  salaries  or  overtime, 
so  that  agencies  receiving  the  grants  are  required  to  provide  a 
minimum  of  25  percent  of  the  cost.   The  COPS  MORE  program  also 
has  the  stipulation  that  the  funds  must  be  in  addition  to,  and 
not  in  lieu  of,  previous  funding  commitments  for  law  enforcement. 

The  COPS  AHEAD  grant  permits  interested  agencies  to  begin 
the  transition  of  recruiting  and  hiring  new  officers  for 
community  policing.   In  Houston,  the  police  department  over  the 
more  recent  years  have  even  expanded  their  outreach  of  hiring 
into  our  African-American,  Hispanic,  and  Asian  communities.   This 
effort  has  had  a  very  positive  effect  on  reducing  crime  and 
enhancing  police/community  relationships.   Any  hiring  under  the 
COPS  AHEAD  grant  must  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of, 
officers  that  otherwise  would  have  been  hired. 
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Throughout  the  nation,  in  the  course  of  one  year  alone,  the 
COPS  programs  have  been  a  proven  success  and  have  enabled  local 
law  enforcement  to  hire  or  redeploy  25, 933 .new  community  policing 
officers,  who  will  serve  80%  of  all  Americans.   I  am  greatly 
disappointed  by  the  provision  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
Appropriations  bill  proposed  by  the  Republicans  to  replace  the 
COPS  program  with  a  law  enforcement  block  grant. 

The  COPS  program  has  guaranteed  more  patrol  police  for  our 
neighborhoods  and  cities,  but  the  block  grant  which  replaces  the 
COPS  program  would  jeopardize  this  guarantee  and  goes  against  the 
promise  that  the  U.S  Congress  made  to  the  American  people  under 
the  Violent  Crime  Control  Act  of  1994. 

Community  policing  has  been  successful  at  meeting  public 
safety  needs.   Having  police  officers  on  foot  patrol  fosters 
stronger  bonds  between  community  residents  and  police  officers. 
This  partnership  is  particularly  important  at  a  time  when  there 
are  many  heightened  tensions  between  law  enforcement  officers  and 
residents  of  inner-city  neighborhoods.   The  National  Organization 
of  Black  Law  Enforcement  (NOBLE)  has  supported  community  policing 
as  the  only  hope  to  regain  the  trust  and  respect  necessary  to 
providing  quality  police  service  to  our  citizens  in  many  of  these 
neighborhoods . 

Local  law  enforcement  groups  across  the  nation  have 
unequivocally  endorsed  the  COPS  programs.   The  majority  of 
Americans  also  support  community  policing.   In  August  1995,  the 
National  Association  of  Police  Organizations  survey  found  that 
the  American  public  overwhelmingly  supports  the  COPS  program  over 
block  grants  to  state  and  local  governments  for  public  safety  use 
by  65  percent  to  35  percent. 

The  policy  of  wider  local  discretion  with  federal  funds  for 
law  enforcement  has  already  been  tried  and  has  failed.   In  the 
1970s,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  program  was 
unsuccessful,  and  in  fact,  was  marked  by  corruption  and  misuse. 
Thus,  history  has  shown  us  that  unless  funds  are  allocated 
directly  to  law  enforcement  agencies,  funds  can  be  diverted  by 
local  authorities  for  non-police  functions. 

Community  police  patrols  are  an  essential  line  of  defense 
against  crime.   We  need  to  maintain  our  national  commitment  to 
carry  out  our  promise  of  safety  and  increased  police  manpower. 
I  hope  that  this  hearing  raises  public  attention  to  the  continued 
need  for  community  policing  and  increased  awareness  of  the  policy 
weaknesses  of  the  block  grant  approach. 

The  public  wants  us  to  listen  and  not  play  politics  with  a 
program,  that  is  a  proven  success  story.   The  COPS  program  has 
worked  --  keep  it  working  to  help  prevent  crime. 
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